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Coritorial 


JESUS AND HISTORICAL INQUIRY 


It is now generally conceded that Jesus, as the most prominent 
figure in the history of Christianity, should be studied by the historical 
method of investigation. Historical inquiry has amply justified itself 
as a method of scientific research and its broader conclusions are 
admitted to be valid and valuable. But when it is applied more in 
detail to specific topics its propriety and worth are sometimes doubted 
or even openly questioned. 


LIMITATIONS OF HISTORICAL INQUIRY 

Historical research certainly has its limitations, even in a study of 
Jesus. To claim that it alone can supply the ultimate certainties of 
religion would be absurd, for many persons have been truly religious, 
as that term is popularly and quite properly understood, though they 
have known nothing of this discipline. Nor is it possible for the great 
mass of Christians to become experts in this critical work, and if 
they could it would not especially equip them to meet many of the 
practical religious demands of the present age. It may be said that 
to know what Jesus said or did on some obscure occasion is of minor 
importance compared with an appreciation of his spirit as that spirit 
is clearly portrayed in the gospels. Again, it is claimed, reliable data 
for solving many of these questions are so scanty that the results 
reached must necessarily be hypothetical, a fact which seems to be 
proved by the mutually contradictory conclusions to which different 
investigators have sometimes come. Whether minute historical 
research is capable of performing any further important service for 
modern Christianity is therefore often gravely doubted, nor is such 
doubt wholly without foundation. 
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CONSEQUENCES OF NEGLECTING HISTORICAL STUDY 


On the other hand, unfortunate results often follow a neglect of 
historical studies. There is a prevailing tendency to impute to Jesus 
one’s own subjective ideas, consequently he has been made to play 
all sorts of réles. The skeptically inclined have decided that he was 
not a historical personage but was a mythical creation of primitive 
religious fancy; or, if he lived at all, comparatively nothing about 
him can now be known with certainty. Others doubt his Semitic 
ancestry and find him to have been descended from Aryan stock; he 
is for others an exponent of Buddhistic doctrine, teaching a self- 
redemption to be attained by a complete suppression of all desire; 
others see in him an ideal teacher of pantheism whose God was the 
universe and nothing more. By some he is leveled down to the posi- 
tion of an Old Testament sage, a plain preacher of righteousness, who 
after his death was exalted to a position of distinction through the 
messianic faith of his followers; others have represented him as a 
neurotic visionary who appropriated to himself current Jewish mes- 
sianic ideas and faced death in the confidence that he would soon 
return upon the clouds to vindicate his supernatural claims; by others 
he is pictured as the ideal social reformer and teacher of genuine 
anarchistic principles; or again he is found to be a typical ethical 
theorist and not at all a religious enthusiast; while yet others think 
him an ideal modern theologian who took special pains in his teaching 
to furnish future generations with a set of proof-texts to substantiate 
rigid systems of doctrine. In view of this situation the need of a 
discriminating, objective historical research cannot fail to be apparent. 
One may readily sympathize with a well-known modern writer who 
warmly censures the twentieth century for its arrogance in assuming 
that “we must wean ourselves from a contemptible dependence upon 
history in matters of religion.” 


THE FUNCTION OF HISTORY 


It may be very true, as is sometimes urged, that the essential thing 
in religion is a spiritually enlightened religious consciousness in the 
individual (as is seen, for example, in Jesus), and it might be theoreti- 
cally conceivable that such a consciousness should be possessed by 
one today who knew relatively little about the historical Jesus—one 
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who was indeed ignorant that such a person ever lived; yet the 
actual situation in which we find ourselves seems to throw the emphasis 
farther back. Those who exemplify Jesus’ spirit best are seemingly 
those who have meditated much upon the story of him and his work 
as that story has been handed down, though somewhat imperfectly, 
to be sure, by history. The contemplation of the objective, notwith- 
standing the serious perversion to which it is ever liable, has been and 
not improbably will continue to be an important means of stimulating 
and cultivating religious life. Some masterful spirits may be able 
to reach the heights of religious attainment otherwise, but the majority 
seem destined to climb by a laborious path. They need to lean hard 
upon the past for encouragement and support; and not infrequently 
too they, with their narrower vision, will regard those who have come 
up some other way as “thieves and robbers.” This is life as we find 
it, though not perhaps as we could wish it to be. In this situation it 
is not a question of dispensing with history but of enlightening its 
pages and making it furnish the utmost possible aid. 

It should not be imagined that an accurate acquaintance with 
history is of itself a guarantee of piety, nor that the discovery of the 
actual historical Jesus will supply a ready-made and normative 
christological dogma. Primarily piety is a personal attainment in 
Christian living, and Christology is a speculative interpretation of 
Jesus’ worth for the individual interpreter; but history may be, and as 
a matter of actual experience is, largely contributory to each of these 
things. It furnishes, perhaps incidentally, much practical stimulus 
and help. It frees one from erroneous ideas and so restrains the 
activity of subjectivism; it broadens one’s outlook upon the move- 
ments of Jesus’ time and so gives a more intelligent and sympathetic 
appreciation of him and his work. Contemplation of his pious life, 
and a keener sense of the secret of his personality, stimulate one in 
the attainment of piety today and make possible a new evaluation of 
Jesus’ personal significance for the believer. Also there are many 
Christians with whom the intellectual aspects of life hold an important 
place, and they are particularly desirous that their ideas of Jesus 
shall be compatible with historic fact. Under these circum- 
stances historical inquiry has both an educative and an inspirational 
function. 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF RESULTS 


But, it may be urged, all this might be worth while if historical 
inquiry could do any more for us than it has already done—if it had 
not already exhausted its possibilities. But who can know that it 
has? There are surely problems enough still demanding investiga- 
tion, and only time can disclose what careful critical research may 
accomplish. In the case of Jesus, for instance, it is at present keenly 
debated whether or not his religious consciousness was dominated by 
apocalyptic ideas. Historical study would be guilty of unpardonable 
negligence did it not bend its energies to the faithful examination of 
this question. Many other problems of similar significance also invite 
the historian’s attention, and he may not neglect even the minutest 
items if by their study he can contribute enlightenment and helpfulness 
to the cause of modern Christianity. Of course he does not claim 
that all religion must wait upon the results of his research—he would 
not lord it over any man’s faith but he would be a helper of every 
man’s joy. 


THE PERMANENT VALUE OF THE BIBLE 


REV. GEORGE H. FERRIS, D.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


’ The study of comparative religion has introduced great confusion 
into our conception of inspiration. Martineau complained that 
some of the Calvinists, with their finished definitions of God, left us 
without “the sense of a shoreless sea,” and gave us “a port of traffic, 
with coast-lights instead of stars.”! There are many in our day who 
complain that we have nothing left but distant stars and a shoreless 
sea. They would be glad of a little glimmer on the shore of something, 
to indicate that their storm-tossed bark was approaching a substantial 
truth. ‘There is a vagueness about the thought of universal inspira- 
tion. If all men are under the tutelage and instruction of the Spirit of 
God, where do we get our standard of valuation? Granted that the 
Bible is only one of many inspired books, what will be its ultimate 
place in our religious devotions and instruction? Is it any longer a 
source of authority? Indeed, what is authority? The questions 
press upon us so fast that they leave us dazed and in doubt. 

In the first place we must remember that this idea of the univer- 
sality of inspiration is not an entirely new thought. If we turn to the 
early apologists, we find that Christianity entered upon her period of 
expansion in the second century in the spirit of the words, “ As certain 
also of your own poets have said.” To Justin Martyr the Stoics, the 
poets of Greece, the disciples of Plato, and many others all spake 
under the inspiration of the “Word.”? To Clement of Alexandria 
the great Greeks had “torn off a fragment of eternal truth from the 
theology of the ever-living word.’’3 He calls their philosophy “a 
covenant peculiar to them.”+ This thought is coming to the front 
once more. To all who believe in one Spirit, inspiration must be 
one. The Bible cannot differ from those disclosures of himself which 
God has made to all spiritual heroes, moral pioneers, benefactors 
of humanity, defenders of the right, whose sayings and doings we find 

t Studies of Christianity,” p. 149. 2 Apology, ii, 10. ; 

3 Stromata, i, 13. 4 Ibid, vi, 8. 
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scattered through all ages and lands. Wherever a noble thought 
is to be gleaned, wherever a spiritual experience is to be found, wherever 
our hearts are thrilled by a splendid example of moral triumph, there 
is a real manifestation of the Spirit of God. In word of wisdom, in 
heroic precept, in exalted ideal, he comes to us in that unveiling which 
we call “revelation.” We can find-him in the Analects of Confucius. 
We can hear his voice speaking to us in the Koran. We can see his 
power in the example of Socrates. 

Take the Egyptian Book of the Dead. Some of the precepts therein 
contained are of a very high order. 

I have caused pain to no man. 

I have suffered no one to hunger. 

I have caused no one to weep. 

I have gained my possessions by righteous means. 

T have not falsified the measure of corn. 

I have been a father to the orphan. 

I have been a husband to the widow, a shelter to the freezing. 

Despite the admixture of many puerile and formal virtues in this list 
of the soul standing before the judgment-seat of Horus and Anubis, 
and despite the fact that the catalogue is only the 125th chapter of a 
very dreary and barren book, the candid reader cannot fail to find 
here very noble examples of the effort of our humanity to commend 
itself to God by purity of character, and sincerity of act. 

Similar examples could easily be obtained from the Chinese Tao-ti- 
king, from the Upanishads, from the Zend-Avesta, and from other 
sacred books. The prayer of Priam at the knees of Achilles, in Homer, 
is a strong and inspiring appeal. Some of the hymns to Apollo are 
surpassingly beautiful. The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles con- 
tains passages of moral majesty and power. So we might goon. In 
the end the only conclusion we could reach would be that with which 
we began, namely that the Bible does not differ from other sacred 
books if we start with an abstract conception of inspiration. 

Instantly someone asks, “If this is true, why not form a Bible from 
that which is best in the literature of all lands and ages?” This isa 
question that has often been asked. The answer to it is very simple 
and practical. Who shall form such a book? What shall be his 
principle of selection? ‘The moment we seriously attempt to answer 
these questions we confront a situation. ‘The man, or the committee, 
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who gives us the new Bible, must be inspired. Failing to find infal- 
libility in the religious enthusiasm of the past, we try to locate it in 
the scientific spirit of the present. Either this, or we must dissociate 
the two ideas of inspiration and infallibility. Asa matter of fact every 
religious teacher is continually forming such a Bible for himself. To 
the extent of his knowledge, he draws on the inspiration of the ages. 
Whenever a preacher exalts the devotion of a missionary, quotes a 
saying of Kant, appeals to the sacrifice of a martyr, or praises the 
discovery of a scientist, he is using the idea of inspiration in its large 
and liberal sense. For this no complete and finished textbook can 
be furnished him. He must make that for himself. As he reads it 
will be an ever-enlarging Bible, from which he draws his inspiration. 
If he is a free man, he will resent the intrusion that would brush aside 
his personality, and turn over to a committee of scientists the selection 
of his sacred literature. 

All this, however, leaves us where we began. The reason for this 
is that our approach to the problem has been from the abstract end. 
We have been dealing with a conception of inspiration. Suppose 
we take up the matter in the concrete. Let us begin with the Bible 
itself, and not with a theory about it. At once we begin to see light. 
The fact that the so-called Proverbs of Solomon are to be put in the 
same category as the maxims of Benjamin Franklin, or that the 
epistles of Paul are to be regarded as inspired in the same way as the 
Journal of Amiel, does not reduce them all to an absolute level of 
moral value and spiritual power. ‘The fact that we believe nothing 
merely because we find it in the Bible, but because it commands our 
conscience, revives our hopes, strengthens our resolves, and inspires 
us to virtuous action, does not lessen its spiritual significance, if it 
really accomplishes these things. The question is, therefore, whether 
the Bible is separated from other books by its power to do this. Those 
timid Christians who fear such a comparison have little trust in the 
inspired message of their Scriptures. 

Professor Max Miiller, in editing the sacred books of the East, was 
compelled to omit portions too shameful to bear publication. No 
man could print them, he declared, and escape prosecution. There 
are also gross passages in the Bible. If it were a new book, could we 
print them? There are barren passages, genealogies and rites, laws 
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of sacrifice, and descriptions of temple furnishings, that are of no 
religious value in the present day. All this we may grant, and still a 
slight comparison with other sacred books will reveal wherein the 
difference lies. We call the plains of Arabia “a desert,’ despite the 
fact that an occasional spring forms an oasis there. We call the state 
of New Jersey “a cultivated region,’ despite the fact that there are 
certain sandy sections where nothing can grow. Are we not a little 
too finical about speaking of the supreme revelation of the Bible ? 

Again let us say that other literature is inspired. Who can read 
the hymns of Ikhnaton, king of Egypt, in praise of the glories of nature, 
and the God who dwells in his breast, and not feel, despite the fact 
that he lived thirteen centuries before Christ, that his soul received 
a true revelation from the Infinite 25 Shall we, for this reason, fear 
a comparison between them and the Psalms? What is there in them, 
for moral elevation and devotional grandeur, to equal passage after 
passage, in luxuriance of spiritual beauty, describing a God whose 
glory “the heavens declare,’ who made us “a little lower than the 
divinities,” who is “our light and our salvation,” who “forgiveth our 
iniquities,”’ who “pitieth us, as a father pitieth his children?” It is 
simply that we have to seek the choice passages in other literature, and 
in the Psalms we have to seek the vindictive and imprecatory passages. 

We confuse the whole matter by considering it in the abstract. 
We ask whether the difference between the revelation in the Bible and 
that in other books is one of “kind” or “degree,” without seeing that 
under certain circumstances the two are one. ‘The difference between 
the temperature of Alaska and Brazil is merely a matter of “degree.” 
If we think of their productiveness, however, the two regions differ 
in “kind.” The fact is that such a distinction is utterly illogical, 
when applied to the Bible, because the two ideas start from totally 
different premises. If two men argue on inspiration, one starting from 
the thought of the unity of the Spirit of God, and the other starting 
from the thought of the religious and moral value of the Bible, the 
first asserting that the Bible is not different from other books, and the 
second declaring that it is the only book in the world, they may argue 
forever, for the reason that both are right. 

Our confusion arises from the peculiar nature of moral and spiritual 
5 See Breasted, A History of Egypt, chap. xviii. 
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values. They are absolute. They are not measured in inches. We 
do not estimate spiritual gifts as we put a price-tag on a commodity 
inashop. Anything that is morally or spiritually higher than another 
has a finality about it that commands us with the very voice of God. 
Who can picture the Huguenots, shut up in La Rochelle, deriving their 
inspiration from the pages of Herodotus? Who can imagine Plu- 
tarch’s Morals lying at the side of one of Cromwell’s Ironsides, as he 
went to sleep on the straw ? Who can fancy Seneca’s essay on “ Bene- 
fits’ furnishing the inspiration of a “Cotter’s Saturday Night” ? 
There is a sublimity that rises to moral majesty in the words of Epicte- 
tus on “Freedom,” but by no stretch of the imagination can I see that 
treatise hidden in the cell of those gaunt prisoners who were shut up 
in the “Tour de Constance.” I can understand the spirit in which 
Dorothea Dix liberated the insane from their chains, and turned the 
madhouse from a place of torture into a place of healing, but I cannot 
understand the man who fancies that Plato’s Banquet, or the ethics 
of Aristotle, could furnish the inspiration for such an act. Rather do 
I confess myself, with Huxley, to be greatly perplexed “to know by 
what means the religious feeling, which is the essential basis of con- 
duct, is to be kept up, in the present utterly chaotic state of opinion, 
without the use of the Bible.’’° 

We here touch the secret of the permanent value of the Bible. 
“The pagan moralists,”’ says Huxley in the same passage, “lack life 
and color, and even the noble Stoic, Marcus Aurelius, is too high and 
refined for an average child.”” How naive is such a statement! Did 
Huxley never consider the difference between the spiritual dynamic 
contained in examples of moral heroism, and collections of moral 
precepts? If we consider this we are all children. Even the philo- 
sopher, if he stops to consider long enough, will hesitate to use the 
words, “high and refined,” in such a comparison. The fact is that 
Huxley is here confused by the lack of a standard of valuation. This 
makes his vision too narrow, despite his efforts at fairness. ‘‘Con- 
sider,” he cries, “the great historical fact that for three centuries this 
book has been woven into the life of all that is best and noblest in 
English history.” Why English history? Why limit the time to 
three centuries? When Jesus purified the temple did he not draw his 
6 Collected Essays, III, p. 397. 
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inspiration from Jeremiah? Whence came the enthusiasm that 
ministered to the dying, during the great pestilence in Alexandria in 
the third century? What led Saint Ovidius to emancipate over five 
thousand slaves? From the pages of the Bible there has come a 
power that has molded the thought, elevated the ideals, healed the 
miseries, enlightened the purposes, and transfigured the ambitions 
of men, through a period of time and over an area of earth that the 
thoughtful student hesitates to fix. 

It is a strange spirit that fears a comparison of this book with 
other literature. Even the imperfections of its science are couched 
in terms of beauty, if we consider the age that produced them. Com- 
pare the nineteenth psalm, whose sun is like a bridegroom, and whose 
heavens “declare the glory of God,” with the Egyptian conception 
of a vast cow, standing athwart the sky, whose head is in the west, 
and whose body covers the land of the Nile. Or turn to Greece. 
The Bible has lyrics as sweet as those of Pindar, but not in celebration 
of the victors in athletic games. Their themes touch problems of 
spiritual darkness and moral conquest. Is any oration by Demos- 
thenes superior to the reported address of Paul on Mars Hill? What 
passage in Plutarch’s Lives is as inspiring as the eleventh chapter of 
Hebrews? What lines of Aeschylus can compare, for ethical power 
and spiritual elevation, with the hymn to Love in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the First Epistle to the Corinthians? The question is not one 
of form, but of content. The literature of Greece, despite its artistic 
beauty, is mostly local, particular, entangled in trivial subjects, lacking 
in spiritual power, limited to passing events. The literature of the 
Bible, despite its many imperfections, is general, suffused with moral 
passion, filled with a universal interest, governed by ideals of right- 
eousness, inspired by the purposes of God. 

We do not need a doctrine of “inspiration” to establish this fact. 
The fact gives rise to the doctrine. The latter may change, but the 
former belongs to the eternal. There was a tradition that the bees 
of Hymettus settled on the lips of the child Plato, while he slept. To 
deny this tradition does not remove all power and charm from the 
pages of the Republic. Why do we imagine that the superiority of the 
Bible is the outcome of a theory of inspiration? Why do we allow 
ourselves to fear, or to hope, that the departure of a mythical con- 
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ception of its origin will remove it from its majestic position in human 
affairs and purposes? It has gained that place, not by a theory, but 
by its own inherent value. It has been the dynamic of projects of 
philanthropy. It has been the sword of the spirit, in battles of purity. 
It has turned the prison cell into a place of triumph. Its words are 
woven into our ceremonies of marriage, and are heard at the last sad 
rites of our dead. It has created the dreams of the reformer. It has 
roused men to great movements of liberty by its clarion call. Like 
a light in the darkness, its words have been the hope of many a 
wanderer in the night of sin. A new theory of its origin no more 
affects these things than the doctrine of evolution interferes with the 
processes of the sun. 

The commanding authority of the Bible rests entirely in its moral 
and devotional influence. This influence is often unconsciously 
recognized by the very men who have freed themselves most completely 
from the old idea of its inspiration. A recent biographer of Matthew 
Arnold says that in reading this writer we come to look inevitably for 
the appropriate biblical passage. “It figures alike in theological 
discourse and political tractate, in critical essay and school report, 
and not unseldom he relied upon an attractive text to cover the defi- 
ciencies of an argument that otherwise might have failed to impress.’’’ 
That Matthew Arnold inherited this tendency to misuse the Bible 
no one can doubt, but the fact itself is significant. As an aid in a 
campaign of righteousness its place cannot be supplied. It teaches 
the ultimate ruin of all moral impurity with the grandeur of Aeschylus, 
but without the dark view of destiny that overshadows the lines of 
the latter. Said Garibaldi, “The best of all allies you can procure 
for us is the Bible.””, Who can picture its influence? It has been the 
torch of the human conscience through the darkness of temptation. 
It has been the bread of the human soul when faint with grief and 
doubt. 

Strange is the situation that confronts us! There was a people 
in olden times who lived in the miraculous. They evoked the dead, 
listened to the sound of the wind in the foliage of the trees, and heard 
the voice of God in the echoes of the thunder. Amid all this they 
grasped certain great principles concerning theft, false witness, covet- 
7 Dawson, Matthew Arnold, p. 33. 
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ousness, murder, and adultery. They believed that the affairs of 
earth were working out principles of righteousness. They believed 
there was coming a great kingdom of purity and love. Nearly two 
millennia later there came another race. They looked back, and saw 
in the dreams of the earlier people a poetic and childlike interpretation 
of natural phenomena. When they made this discovery they began to 
lose confidence in the permanence of the moral and spiritual values 
of the earlier people, in the sanctity of life, in the virtue of truthfulness, 
in the beauty of personal purity, in the persistence of principles of 
right, in the coming of a kingdom of God. Is this the situation ? 
Have we grown so wise that we cannot go back and sit at the feet of 
the children and learn these eternal lessons? To be sure the children 
believed that God wrote some of these things, with his own finger, on 
a slab of stone. Stories of peals of thunder, echoing around a moun- 
tain, helped to convince them that the commands were divine. If 
we, the grown-up race, look upon these things as mere mythology, as 
a husk of superstition, does that mean that we have outgrown the 
moral background of it all? It would be a strange conclusion that 
led us to lose all reverence for the unfailing spiritual truthfulness of 
the commands themselves. It would be an astounding manifestation 
of wisdom, of the superiority of our knowledge, if we flung away the 
grain with the husk. 

This leads us to the question of biblical “mythology.” The word 
“myth” is a great temptation to the subtle Pharisaism that resides 
in the scientific spirit. A myth is a “wonder story.” It generally 
embodies some spiritual ideal. This is what constitutes its attractive- 
ness to children. It is excellent moral exercise, even for those wise 
people who have learned to distinguish between fact and fancy, to 
go back in imagination with the children, and walk the earth with 
heroic forms and godlike men. Amid the stress of life, challenged 
by its confusing problems, perplexed by its cross purposes, happy is 
the man who can find ideal companionship. The casuist, to whom 
conduct is a set of discrete acts, of piecemeal performances, of frag- 
mentary duties, will ever be baffled by the Bible, especially if he knows 
that its stories are “myths.’”’ The man who is looking for a retreat, 
for a sacred place whose atmosphere throbs with purposes of righteous- 
ness, for a mount of unveiling that makes more clear the ideals of 
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gentleness and the hopes of purity, will find that its pages bring him 
into the very presence of God. 

We have been misled by the discovery that the Bible is not the 
source of religion, but the particular product of the religion of a cer- 
tain time and place. We have become confused by the thought that 
it is just a collection of literary monuments, the classic documents of 
a race whose genius was peculiarly religious. Whatof that? Dowe 
owe no respect and devotion to an age of unusual enlightenment and 
splendid achievement? He who would study music will acquaint 
himself with the works of Bach, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Wag- 
ner. He cultivates his talent with the aid of these men. He is 
inspired by their themes, urged on by their genius, cheered by their 
triumphs. Even so the man who would advance in righteousness, 
or cultivate his sense of God, will seek the aid of Amos, Hosea, Jesus, 
and Paul. The moral fortitude of the great men of the Bible, the cry 
of penitence heard in the Psalms, the sublime ideal of the Sermon on 
the Mount, and all the pleadings for justice and heroic endeavors to 
be found in patriarchial story or apostolic mission, will be eagerly 
sought by him as an aid and inspiration to his faith. 

Suppose an artist were to object to the reverence paid to Phidias 
and Michael Angelo, to Praxiteles and Titian. Suppose he were 
to say that art did not come to an end with these men, that it did not 
even reach a climax in their productions. Suppose he were to advance 
the doctrine that art involves an ideal that is progressive and unending, 
and that other men, in more modern times, were the ones we should call 
“the Masters.” Would we deny this assertion? Perhaps not, but we 
would look upon the man asa little bizarre. We would have far more 
respect for the attitude of mind displayed by the great artist, who said 
to the writer of thisarticle, while crossing from Alexandria to the Piraeus, 
“T am returning to New York by way of the Parthenon.” 

Bernard Shaw was accused of saying that he could write better 
plays than Shakspere. He replied that this was not his claim. What 
he said was that he had already written better plays than Shakspere. 
The smile called forth by this declaration is sufficient answer. This 
smile is not due to a denial of the right of Mr. Shaw to produce such 
plays. It merely means that his judgment is one that belongs to 
some future century. We have decided that Shakspere was greater 
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than Marlowe. We have not decided that Luther was greater than 
Isaiah, or Hugh Latimer than Paul. Such valuations can be left to 
time. In the abstract we do not deny the possibility of a better book 
than the Bible as an aid to devotion and an inspiration to righteous- 
ness. We merely insist that such judgments belong to the religious 
consciousness of the ages. Here is the problem of the permanent 
value of the Bible in its simplest form. Mr. Shaw ran counter to a 
reverence that some men would call “bibliolatry,” if it were displayed 
toward the Bible. It was not, however, Shaksperean idolatry, but 
merely an inherent conviction that literary values will take care of 
themselves. We can believe that the Bible represents only the best 
literature of the time of its production, and still maintain our reverence 
for it, and wait for the superior to come. Moryal convictions and 
spiritual ideals can keep their feet in the press and strife of human 
thought and activity. It is not necessary to deny the possibility of 
some future revelation, superior to the “ethical monism” of Isaiah 
and Jeremiah. A better attitude is to ask for it, with eager and open 
mind, and receive it gladly when it comes. 

This brings us to the supreme reason for our belief in the permanent 
value of the Bible. It is founded on a further conclusion from what 
we have called the “absolute” nature of moral values. If the choice 
in an ethical alternative is between the best and the worst, then a life 
that follows the devious paths of human experience, without a moral 
lapse, can be called “final.” Such a life is found in the Bible. 
Whether the character of Christ is the product of myth or history, or 
both combined, it is there. The authority of the Bible is nothing 
but the authority of his life. The whole book is interpreted, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in the light of his person. This fact saves 
it from those imperfections, those provincialisms, those instances of 
local and limited goodness, which we find in other literature. No 
one can deny the necessity, which Plato discovered, of making good- 
ness and righteousness concrete in a character. We have only to 
follow this thing historically to see the value of the Bible. The exam- 
ples of the great men of the Roman republic were long used to 
strengthen virtue, to prompt to sacrifice, to elevate morals, to pre- 
serve patriotism. Their value, however, was chiefly national. In the 
Hebrew prophets we find an approach to universality. Their mono- 
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theism led them to the verge of an ideal as large as the human race. 
This expansion took place in Christianity. It was founded on the 
person of Christ. In him men found a completeness, a fulness of 
spiritual achievement, that was a finality, and so they called him 
God.” 

Here is the value of the Bible. There are other books that drag 
the mask from our shams, that flay our pride, that shatter our false 
serenity, that uncover our idle deceits, as effectually as does the Bible. 
Satirists, in every age, there have been, who have flung the flashlight 
of scorn into the very depths of the human soul. But when this 
searching of conscience comes there is ever a cry for a Redeemer. 
Where can the sting of guilt be removed? Is there a balm anywhere 
for the wounds of sin? The ability to answer this question will 
determine the spiritual value of a book. The man who forgets this 
fact, or, worse still, who is ignorant of it, is unfit to form a theory of 
the Bible. When there comes to earth a character who solves these 
problems better than does Jesus, the Bible will be supplanted. Men 
need something more than a consciousness of their spiritual poverty. 
Tortured by visions of their weakness, driven to desperation by some 
Nemesis of wrong, they seek help, they long for the uplifting power 
of sympathy, they search for an ideal that shall serve as an ally in 
the moral conflict. This has ever been the mission of Christ. In 
his presence the shame of sin is conquered, the confusion of guilt 
vanishes, and the light of eternal goodness begins to break through 
the cloud. 

This fact enabled Luther to arrive at something which he called a 
“true touchstone,” in the interpretation of the Bible. “Christ is 
the Master,” he said, “the Scriptures are the servant.”’ Here is the 
secret. No revelation will adapt itself, with endless elasticity, to 
the altering circumstances of life, save one which embodies itself in a 
character that is a type of humanity, and in this sense a symbol of 
God. Such a character will not only force us into self-examination 
and humble our arrogant conceits, but will lift our vision to ideals of 
courage and devotion. This is just what Paul found in Christ. One 
who studies his epistles will find that he has no body of Christian tra- 
dition to which he appeals in unforeseen difficulties and perplexing 
problems. He makes no use of the words of Christ as a ground of 
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authority. It is the spirit of Christ that is his guide. The fact that 
there is such a spirit, definite, clear, inspiring, divine, and the fact that 
this spirit will remain whatever may be the conclusion of criticism as 
to the historical nature of the gospel records, is what constitutes the 
permanent value of the Bible. 

Until a better idea of God is found than that furnished us by Christ, 
the Bible will remain pre-eminently “the Book.” The use of the word 
in the singular will be justified by Luther’s principle of interpretation. 
Each reader, in the light of the spirit of Jesus, will choose and set aside. 
Maxims of conduct, poems of passion, records of kings, reflections 
of sages, hymns of hope, flashes of spiritual biography, pastorals of 
oriental life, pleadings for social justice, rapt visions of a heavenly 
city, will all take their place before “the judgment-seat of Christ.” 
If the reader chances, as he may, to find on its pages examples of 
slave morals, or sated sensuality, of crafty prudence, of bloodthirsty 
cruelty, of spiritual despair, he will be able rightly to estimate these 
things. In this way the Bible will be able to hold religion to a spiri- 
tual ideal, independent of forms and organizations, and so allow it 
to renew itself perpetually, unentangled in the changing factors and 
incidents that are the mere vehicles of progress. Amid all the maze 
of passing events it will keep its own peculiar character, never losing 
itself in the partial, and ever driving on toward “the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.” This will save it from those vagaries 
and frenzied fancies, that have ever been the ruin of every movement 
that has put its trust solely in direct spiritual communications. Wild 
schools of the prophets and mad Montanists receive a check in the 
presence of the sane and ethical ideal of the Christ. And yet it cannot 
be said that this view makes the Christian ground of authority purely 
objective. The unifying principle, found in the spirit of Jesus, is 
distinctively a subjective power. His authority consists in his ability 
to communicate to men a moral contagion, and to inspire them to 
that divine life which is in himself. He presents to them the priceless 
verities of God in realized form, and carries on the work of spiritual 
regeneration in their souls. 
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THE REVELATION OF JOHN 


PROFESSOR LIC. CARL CLEMEN, PH.D. 
University of Bonn, Germany 


The question propounded at the beginning of my first paper was 
practically answered in the course of it. The Revelation of John 
must be interpreted in like manner as the Jewish apocalypses, i.e., 
as referring to the end of the world as the Jews and early Christians 
conceived it. It is utterly preposterous to find here a veiled descrip- 
tion of past or present events. It can be as little interpreted in this 
fashion as any of the Jewish apocalypses. Moreover my first paper 
demonstrated that much of the material incorporated into the Revela- 
tion of John was derived from tradition. ‘The remainder of the book, 
except the second and the third chapters, in general had the same 
origin. Some of these traditions must have received their present 
form in Judaism and probably had even been committed to writing 
prior to their insertion in. the Revelation of John. Also, the 
form in which the author of this book asserts that he received his 
information regarding the future is similar to that of the Jewish apoca- 
lypses; he insists upon having had visions. But in some cases at 
least he is employing figurative language loosely; for he could not 
have seen, not even in a vision, what he claims to have seen. For 
example, in the very first chapter we read of one like unto a son of man, 
who had in his right hand seven stars and out of whose mouth pro- 
ceeded a sharp two-edged sword, but who nevertheless laid his right 
hand upon the seer and spoke to him. How this was possible the 
writer does not explain; hence he surely has not seen, but only 
invented this vision. There are, however, three points in which the 
Revelation of John differs from the Jewish apocalypses. 

1. There are no such vaticinia ex eventu in it as in all of these; the 
whole book refers to the end of the world. This indicates that it 
probably was not attributed to a man of the past. In fact, such an 
assumption is excluded by some remarks in the first and last chapters. 
To Daniel Gabriel says: “Seal thou up the vision, for it belongeth 
gt 
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to many days to come.”’ Enoch is said to have prophesied “not for 
this generation but for the remote generations which are for to come,” 
and similar passages are found in the Assumption of Moses and in 
the Apocalypse of Ezra; but John is commanded by the angel “not 
to seal up the words of the prophecy of this book, for the time is at 
hand.”’ Consequently the Revelation of John cannot be pseudony- 
mous, since, “if it was ascribed to another man subsequently to his 
death, the author would be guilty of absurdly representing it as a 
postmortem composition; and if, on the other hand, it was attributed 
to another who was still living, he could have repudiated it. There- 
fore the Revelation of John must have been written by a John; but 
whether this John was the apostle, the elder, o r another of this name, 
is a question that cannot be determined here. 

2. The apocalyptic John evinces much more culture and even 
naturalness in his description of the future than the other apocalyp- 
tists. It is true, the first vision cannot be fathomed; the plagues that 
are to precede the end, especially the locusts and the horses in chap. 
g, and the beasts in chaps. 11, 12, 13, and 17, are depicted in a very 
fantastic vein; it is hard to imagine how the heavenly Jerusalem, a 
colossal cube, of twelve thousand furlongs, i. e., 1,500 miles long, 
broad, and high, could have a wall only a hundred and forty-four 
cubits, i. e., 216 feet high; but all this fades into insignificance com- 
pared with the oddities and absurdities in the later Jewish apocalypses. 
The Book of Enoch represents in that long-drawn-out vision in chaps. 
85-90 all personages in the history of the Jewish people as animals: 
Adam is a white bull, Eve a heifer, Cain and Abel a young black and 
red bull, etc. Or think of that unnatural parable in the Apocalypse 
of Baruch, chap. 36: “A forest was planted on the plain, and over 
against it arose a vine and from under it there went forth a fountain 
peacefully. Now that fountain came to the forest and prevailed 
greatly, so that it left nothing of that great forest save one cedar only. 
Then that vine began to come with the fountain in peace and great 
tranquility, and it came to a place which was not far from the cedar. 
And lo! that vine opened its mouth and spoke and said to that cedar: 
‘Art thou not that cedar which was left of the forest of wickedness, 
and by whose means wickedness persisted? But now thy time is 
sped and thy hour is come.’ And after these things I saw that cedar 
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burning, and the vine growing, itself and all around it, the plain full 
of unfading flowers.”” How grand and imposing, how lofty and 
sublime is everything in the Revelation of John compared with these 
marvelous allegories and parables! 

3. A last point in which our apocalypse differs from those of the 
Jews is closely connected with the preceding. The Jewish apocalypses 
consist of a number of visions more or less arbitrarily combined, and 
referring in part to the same subject; the author of the Christian 
apocalypse has composed from the apocalyptic material transmitted 
to him a complete drama in which each scene has its proper place and 
in which the events follow each other as they are expected to do in the 
future. He proves an artist not only in the delineation of the details, 
but also in the arrangement and setting of the whole. 

Revelation begins with the vision already alluded to: John declares 
that he saw one like unto a son of man, i. e., the Messiah or Christ, 
in the midst of seven golden candlesticks, having in his right hand 
seven stars. The stars and the candlesticks originally signify the 
seven planets known to and venerated by the ancient Babylonians, 
i.e., the sun, the moon, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 
When the Jews became acquainted with the Babylonians they tried 
to prove the superiority of their own religion by explaining these 
planets as candlesticks standing before their God or Messiah, or as 
stars in his hand. The author of the Revelation of John, of course, 
no longer knew this original significance of the candlesticks and the 
stars, he had only heard the Messiah thus described; so he interpreted 
the candlesticks and the stars as seven churches, and their guardian 
angels, for which the revelations allotted to him were intended. He 
begins therefore by writing to them seven letters which are, in general, 
at least capable of interpretation, and therefore need not be explained 
more at length. 

This prelude is followed by another, which is still more imposing. 
The seer sees one like a jasper stone and a sardius, i. e., God, sitting 
upon a throne and round about it twenty-four elders, and in the midst 
of it four living creatures, the first like a lion, the second like a calf, 
the third with a face as of a man, the fourth like a flying eagle. To 
judge from their description these elders must be angels and, being 
placed before God’s throne just as all seven spirits previously men- 
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tioned, they must be interpreted as stars too. Indeed, we learn from 
Diodorus that in addition to the zodiac the Babylonians venerated 
twenty-four other stars which they called rulers of the world. The 
four living creatures, on the other hand, that appear also in the first 
vision of the prophet Ezekiel, seem to be identical with the main 
signs of the zodiac which, as we saw a moment ago, were worshipped 
by the Babylonians, though they to some extent termed them other- 
wise. But Lion and Taurus were called by these very names and are 
ninety degrees distant from each other; so they may be assumed as 
indeed meant by this Jewish tradition. The third creature, it is true, 
cannot be Aquarius, who is again ninety degrees distant from Taurus; 
for this sign of the zodiac was not called Aquarius by the Babyionians, 
but water-cask; nevertheless they represented Scorpio, which is 
opposite to Taurus, as a man with a scorpion’s tail; consequently 
we may recognize the creature having a face as of a man in this sign 
of the zodiac. Finally, the fourth creature, like a flying eagle, is 
probably not to be identified with the sign of the zodiac now bearing 
the same name; for we do not know whether it was thus called by the 
Babylonians and at any rate it is not opposite to the Lion. Here we 
find Pegasus, the winged horse, which seems to have been known to 
the Babylonians, too. Therefore we may refer the eagle to it. To 
be sure, Pegasus is not in the zodiac, but that does not matter; it is 
quite probable that the less conspicuous signs of the zodiac were 
named only later and that the corresponding parts of the ecliptic were 
previously designated by constellations lying north or south of it. 
It is true, thus far, we cannot prove that these four constellations, 
Lion, Taurus, Scorpio, and Pegasus were especially venerated by the 
Babylonians; but. bearing in mind that they venerated the signs of 
the zodiac, and recalling that all these four constellations contain one 
star of the first magnitude, it seems very natural that they should 
have marked them out in such a way. As the seven stars and the 
twenty-four stars they must have been subordinated to the true God 
by placing them in the midst of and round about his throne. Of 
course the author of Revelation no longer knew the original signifi- 
cance of all these numbers; he had only heard that God’s throne in 
heaven was surrounded by four living creatures and twenty-four 
elders. 
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In the next chapter John sees on the right hand of him that sits on 
the throne a-book written within and on the back, close sealed with 
seven seals. Now in the first century after Christ everybody knew 
that a book sealed with seven seals was a testament—just as in our 
fathers’ days everybody knew that a letter with five seals was a money 
letter. Moreover, a book sealed with seven seals must in the hand of 
God, of course, symbolize his testament, his last will for the end of the 
world. ‘Thus we understand the expectation of the author: the Lion 
that is of the tribe of Judah, the root of David, the Lamb that has been 
slain, is to open the book and the seven seals thereof, i. e., the reap- 
pearing Christ will fulfil what God has determined for the last days. 
Since, however, different events will happen then according to tradi- 
tion, John imagines that the opening of each seal results in one of 
these events. In this way the first act of the eschatological drama is 
introduced. 

The first four events that occur with the opening of the seals are 
also depicted in the symbolism of the four riders, one on a white, 
the second on a red, the third on a black, the fourth on a pale horse. 
These horses must also have been handed down to John by tradition, 
otherwise he would hardly have introduced them here, where he had 
previously used another figure. Indeed the prophet Zechariah has 
referred to these horses; but whereas he represents the four winds by 
them, the author of the Revelation of John, who no longer knew their | 
original significance, makes them usher in the four plagues that are 
to precede the end; conquest, war, famine, death. That the third 
rider is not allowed to hurt the oil and the wine and that the last one 
has authority only over the fourth part of the earth is assumed because 
later on other grievances are announced for which, so to speak, pro- 
vision had to be made. The interpretation of this verse recently 
given by Mr. Reinash and Professor Harnack, who were of course 
followed by other scholars, must be abandoned. 

The opening of the fifth seal does not result in other calamities. 
The author now sees underneath the (heavenly) altar the souls of 
them that had been slain for the word of God and for the testimony 
which they held; and they cry with a great voice, saying, “ How long, 
O Master, the holy, and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our 
blood on them that dwell on the earth? And there was given them, 
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to each one, a white robe; and it was said unto them, that they should 
rest yet for a little time, until their fellow-servants also and their 
brethren, who should be killed even as they were, should be fulfilled.” 
A very similar scene is depicted in the Apocalypse of Ezra; so here 
again John is dependent on tradition. He makes use of this trait 
here because he was under obligation to interpret no less than seven 
seals, and because his well of vexations that were to precede the end 
was running dry. 

The opening of the sixth seal however is explained in the same 
manner as that of the first four; a great earthquake takes place, the 
sun becomes black, the moon as blood, the stars fall unto the earth, 
the heaven is removed as a scroll when it is rolled up, and every moun- 
tain and island are removed out of their places. And the kings of 
the earth and every bondman and freeman say to the mountains and 
to the rocks: “Fall on us, and hide us from the face of him that sitteth 
on the throne, and from the wrath of the Lamb; for the great day of 
their wrath is come, and who is able to stand ?” 

This question is answered in the next chapter where angels seal 
a hundred and forty and four thousand who shall be preserved from 
the coming calamities. Out of every tribe of the children of Israel 
twelve thousand are sealed: This shows that the tradition must origi- 
nally have been a Jewish one. Whom the author means by these 
hundred and forty and four thousand we shall presently see. He 
introduces them here partly, as I have just said, to answer the question 
at the end of the preceding chapter, partly because he had there also 
spoken of seals. 

Here he adds to the hundred and forty and four thousand another 
great multitude, arrayed in white robes, and with palms in their hands, 
which shall stand before the throne and before the Lamb. This 
multitude is the host of martyrs, who are introduced here, partly 
because martyrs had been mentioned in the preceding chapter, partly 
in contrast to the hundred and forty and four thousand who shall be 
preserved from the approaching calamities. 

And now, after this double intermezzo, the seventh seal is opened 
but it does not issue in the end, as one ought to expect after that saying 
of the kings of the earth: the great day of the wrath is come; there is 
only a silence in heaven about the space of half an hour. The author 
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has still a great many other traditions to communicate; so he only 
pauses a little while before beginning the description of the second act 
of the eschatological drama. 

He asserts that he has seen the seven angels that stand before 
God, with seven trumpets in their hands. As these angels suddenly 
appear, others having been mentioned in the foregoing description of 
God’s surroundings in heaven, they must have been loaned by another 
tradition; and in fact the plagues they produce are partly the same 
as those which arrived by the opening of the seven seals and originally 
they cannot have been expected after these. Or, how shall only the 
third part of the sun, the moon, and the stars be darkened after (by 
the opening of the sixth seal) the whole sun had become black, the 
moon as blood, and the stars of the heaven had fallen unto the earth ? 
That even here only the third part of the sun, the moon, and stars 
shall be smitten, the third part of the earth and of the trees shall be 
burnt up, the third part of the sea and of the waters shall become 
blood or wormwood, may be explained in the same manner as the 
corresponding restriction of the plague after the opening of the third 
seal; there are still other calamities to be announced for which pro- 
vision is here made. The seven angels that stand before God as the 
seven candlesticks and the seven stars previously mentioned were 
originally the planets known to and venerated by the Babylonians; 
that their sounding is to usher in the events preceding the end is an 
idea which we meet in other places of the New Testament too and 
which was readily suggested as with the soldier a signal results in a 
movement; so it was quite natural to expect that the final events 
would be produced by the trumpets of angels. 

After the first four of these plagues have been described the author 
sees and hears an eagle flying in mid-heaven saying with a great voice: 
“Woe, woe, woe for them that dwell on the earth by reason of the 
other voices of the trumpet of the three angels who are yet to sound.” 
These three woes that precede the end were derived from a tradition 
older than that of the sounding angels and have been interwoven 
with it, as the expectation of the four apocalyptical riders with the 
tradition of the book with seven seals. 

The first woe consists of locusts which were expected before the 
end, probably in analogy to the plague said to have befallen the 
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Egyptians, but here they are described as from the abyss, as having 
tails like unto scorpions, and stings; and as ruled by the angel of the 
abyss—in short as hellish, diabolical locusts. In a similar way the 
armies of horsemen that come forth from the great river Euphrates 
at the sounding of the sixth angel and form the second woe are depicted 
as having breastplates as of fire and of hyacinth and of brimstone; and 
the heads of the horses are as the heads of lions, and out of their mouths 
proceed fire and smoke and brimstone; the power of the horses is in 
their mouth, and in their tails; for their tails are like unto serpents, 
and have heads, and with them do they hurt. 

When we read after this description of the first two woes that the 
rest of mankind, which were not killed by these plagues, repented 
not of the works of their hands we expect of course that now the final 
judgment will be announced. But as in the first act so in the second, 
a twofold intermezzo is inserted. 

John affirms that he has seen an angel having in his hand a little 
book and crying with a great voice like a lion roareth; and when he 
cried, the seven thunders uttered their voices. But John is not allowed 
to record what the seven thunders uttered, which may lead us to infer 
it to be nearly the same as what the opening of the seven seals and the 
sounding of the seven angels signify, i. e., plagues that are to precede 
the end. As they were too similar to these other plagues, the author 
could not resolve to announce this new series of calamities, nor did he 
wish to leave it entirely unconsidered; hence he used this as a deus 
ex machina. The angel directs him to eat the little book, and then 
to prophesy again over many peoples and nations and tongues and 
kings; it may therefore be supposed to contain these prophecies, or, 
to put it differently, these prophecies were probably derived by the 
author from a written source. 

Indeed, when in chap. 11 he is commanded to measure the temple 
of God (but not the court which is outside the temple, “for it hath 
been given unto the nations”), when the temple therefore is expected 
to be spared, it is clear that this could only be announced before its 
destruction in A. D. 70. Now the Revelation as a whole was written 
not earlier than under Domitian; so its author has here made use of 
an older tradition that must have been so fixed that he did not venture 
to alter it, i.e., a tradition which probably had been committed to 
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writing. He inserted it in his book without troubling himself about 
its contradicting history, for it narrates another expectation that 
could still be fulfilled, i. e., the expectation of two witnesses who were 
to prophesy a thousand two hundred and threescore days. From 
their description, as having the power to shut the heaven, and over 
the waters to turn them into blood, and to smite the earth with every 
plague, it follows that Moses and Elijah are meant, who were believed 
to have been carried up to heaven without passing through death and 
who therefore, according to Jewish and Christian tradition, were to 
reappear before the coming of the Lord. Why they should prophesy 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days we cannot yet explain; 
that they should be killed and rise again is probably expected in anal- 
ogy to the death and resurrection of Christ. What is meant by the 
beast that is to overcome them we shall see at once; the whole tradi- 
tion is probably inserted here because the coming of the beast itself 
was to be announced in the very next chapters. 

Now we ought to expect the announcement of the third woe or, 
as I said before, of the last judgment; but if the author had depicted 
it here he could not have made use of the other traditions he was 
acquainted with and desired to use. So he only inserted a description 
of the impression the last judgment will make in heaven, he let the 
celestial temple of God be opened and the ark of his covenant appear, 
as if he wished to say: The end is near at hand; ere long God will go 
forth from his dwelling; be therefore patient and hear quickly what 
is still to happen. 

Thereupon the third act of the eschatological drama begins with 
the appearance of a woman arrayed with the sun and the moon under 
her feet and upon her head a crown of twelve stars. She is delivered 
of a son, a man child, who is to rule all the nations with a rod of iron, 
i.e., of the Messiah. But how could a Christian author have 
announced the birth of the Messiah, who according to his belief had 
appeared in Jesus? Here too the author must have inserted a Jewish 
tradition, but even by this theory the vision is not yet explained. On 
the contrary, the description of the woman just given shows that by 
her a heathen goddess was originally meant, just as the dragon with 
seven heads and ten horns that attempts to devour the child is of 
pagan origin. Nay, as it was to be traced back to Babylonia, and as 
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according to Martiannes Capella, the Assyrian Juno wore a crown of 
twelve jewels which designated the signs of the zodiac, it seems the 
most natural explanation that the whole tradition had the same origin, 
though thus far we know of it only in Egypt and Greece. Certainly, 
in conformity with such a myth, the birth of the Messiah was depicted 
by a Jew, and finally it was used to describe the last generally expected 
fight of the devil against the Christians. 

For the same purpose in the next chapter two beasts are introduced. 
Originally they had formed one, the monster that according to a pagan 
myth adopted by the Israelites had been defeated by the deity in the 
beginning and will be defeated again at the end of the world. Our 
author interprets the first beast, to which authority is given over every 
tribe and people and tongue and nation, as the Roman empire, the 
second one, that maketh the earth and them that dwell therein to 
worship the first beast, as the priests or supporters of the veneration 
of the emperor—later on it is called the false prophet. It is therefore 
the termination of their reign we expect to hear of in the following. 

But then another body of traditions known to the author would 
have been pigeon-holed; hence he only lets the hundred and forty 
and four thousand, that are here, in accordance with the ascetic tend- 
ency of the age, interpreted as virgins, sing a hymn, three angels 
announce the judgment, and one like a son of man and another angel 
prepare it. Then we again expect to hear of the end; and again it is 
postponed. Seven other plagues are foretold, represented by angels 
pouring out their bowls of the wrath of God into the earth. This is 
an especially daring metaphor: the bowls that otherwise are delivered 
of their contents to soften God’s wrath are here filled up with it and 
poured out to bring about catastrophes. These have such a resemb- 
lance to the tormer ones that they can only be derived from a different 
tradition. The last one contains already the fall of Rome, which is 
more fully described in the next chapters. 

One of the seven angels with the seven bowls shows to the seer a 
woman arrayed in purple and scarlet and sitting upon a scarlet-colored 
beast, which has seven heads and ten horns. Apparently this beast 
is originally identical with the other beasts already mentioned; but 
in some circles it must not have been considered an appropriate repre- 
sentation of the last enemy and was therefore supplemented by a 
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woman sitting upon the beast and arrayed in the same colors. This 
woman was then interpreted as Babylon and so called even in the 
Revelation of John where in reality Rome is meant. That is clear 
from the description of the woman as drunken with the blood of the 
saints and of the martyrs of Jesus, i. e., the victims of the Neronian 
persecution, and especially from the interpretation of the seven heads 
of the beast as seven mountains on which the woman sitteth, i. e., the 
seven hills of Rome. Her downfall is only indicated, but the impres- 
sion it will make in heaven and on earth is depicted very completely 
and graphically: the angels and the blessed will rejoice in it, the kings, 
the merchants, the shipmasters, and mariners will deplore it. There 
are no chapters in Revelation and very few in the remainder of the 
New Testament which are grander and more beautiful than this. 

In the fourth act, if we may so term it, Christ appears with the 
heavenly armies and defeats the beast and the false prophet. Also 
the dragon is bound, but only for a thousand years, during which the 
martyrs reign with Christ. At the end of the thousand years the 
dragon or the devil is loosed out of his prison, he then gathers round 
himself all the nations from the four corners of the earth, and especially 
Gog and Magog, to begin war, but fire comes down from heaven and 
devours them. “And the devil that deceived them was cast into the 
lake of fire and brimstone, where are also the beast and the false pro- 
phet; and they shall be tormented day and night forever and ever.” 
We are not told who does all this. God is too transcendent for it, 
and so also the last judgment is described in the same passive form. 
The earth and the heaven flee away, the dead stand before the throne 
of God, the books are opened, a new heaven and a new earth appear, 
the new Jerusalem comes down from heaven, and there is no more 
death nor mourning nor crying nor pain; for the first things are passed 
away. Only the final or eternal happiness that awaits the faithful is 
described at greater length. The fourth act of the eschatological 
drama composed by the author of Revelation is the shortest as the 
third was the longest. 

The main interest of John is the attack of the Roman empire on 
the Christians and its defeat by God’s final judgment. Indeed the 
whole book was written for this very purpose, to prepare the Christians 
for the persecution threatening from the Roman empire and to 
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announce its ruin in connection with the end of the world. Now the 
other authors of the New Testament think of the Roman empire very 
differently. Jesus, it is true, by his famous saying, “Render unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” approves of the giving of tribute 
to Caesar, but he would not have done even this if he had judged the 
Roman empire as the author of Revelation. And Paul writes to the 
Romans: “Let every soul be in subjection to the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God, and the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” But probably neither he nor the authors of the First Epistle 
of Peter or of the First Epistle to Timothy, who follow him, would have 
spoken so strongly in favor of every ordinance of man and all that are 
in high places if some Christians had not refused to obey the Roman 
authorities. We may even suppose that Nero could not have charged 
the Christians with having set Rome on fire if some of them had not 
really longed for its destruction. These theories however would be 
mere guesses if there were no Revelation of John in which the Roman 
empire is indeed identified with the beast that is to appear at the end 
and to be overcome by the second advent of Christ. Now, it is true, 
during the author’s lifetime things had changed; when Paul wrote 
his Epistle to the Romans he had in general been well treated by the 
higher powers; four or five years later, Nero persecuted the Christians, 
and now Domitian wanted to be adored like a god and threatened 
all those who could not condescend to do so with capital punishment. 
But nevertheless the authors of the First Epistle of Peter and of the 
First Epistle to Timothy who wrote only a little earlier or even later 
than the author of Revelation, kept on recommending obedience to 
the magistrates; the mode of viewing them in the Apocalypse is 
therefore fundamentally different from that in the other New Testa- 
ment writings. Our ideas as to the position of the oldest Christianity 
with regard to the state would be incomplete if we did not have the 
Revelation of John. The same holds good with the apocalyptic 
theories of the first century in general. We know from the eschato- 
logical discourse of Jesus, and from Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, and from occasional remarks in other epistles that the Chris- 
tians expected different signs before the end; but only from the Reve- 
lation of John we learn what curious and queer ideas in this regard 
existed in some circles at least. 
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The very adjectives I have just employed show that we can no 
longer make these ideas our own. We cannot even adhere to their 
pessimistic interpretation of this world, and expectation of a future 
catastrophe which is so characteristic and of such fundamental signi- 
ficance to the apocalyptic writers. Nevertheless these ideas were not 
only of primary importance in the early history of Christianity, in 
so far as they prepared the hearts of the people first to listen to Christ’s 
gospel and afterward to maintain their new faith in spite of an adverse 
world, but they may be instructive and helpful even to the modern 
man. “The apocalyptical temper,” says Professor Porter, “is needed 
when religion is assailed and in danger; and in all times the religious 
life needs to maintain its purity and strength by some sort of protest 
against the world, some defiance of ruling ideals and customs, some 
faith in realities above those of sense, and in truths contrary to appear- 
ances.” 


THE REAL JESUS 


REV. WILLIAM P. MERRILL, D.D., 
Chicago, Ill. 


There is a general recognition, on the part of those who study the 
gospels, and even on the part of many who read them superficially, 
that there is a considerable difference between the figure of Jesus that 
meets us in the Synoptists and that which stands on the pages of John’s 
Gospel. These are the main elements of difference pointed out: 
First, a self-assertiveness in the Jesus of John, an extraordinary use 
of the first personal pronoun. Second, a style quite different from that 
of the synoptic Jesus. The Jesus of the first three gospels speaks in 
parable and proverb, in a simple style to be readily appreciated by 
common people; the Jesus of John talks like a classroom teacher 
rather than an open-air preacher. The difference appears readily 
if we contrast the parable of the Lost Sheep with the allegory of the 
Good Shepherd. Third, in John the figure of Jesus is more porten- 
tous, less simple. It is much easier to imagine John’s Christ wearing 
a halo as he moved among men than to imagine the Christ of 
the Synoptists so arrayed. 

These may serve as illustrations of the differences found between 
the Jesus of the first three gospels and the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel. 
They raise a question not easy to answer, Which is, or what was, the 
real Jesus ? 

Now the answer almost invariably given is that the Synoptists 
come nearer to what Jesus really was; that the representation in 
John is idealized, worked over, mixed with subjective notions and 
theological ideas, till we find it impossible to detach the real Jesus 
from the author’s thoughts. Strong reasons are given in support of 
this view. The Synoptic Gospels come from many sources, while 
John’s is evidently the work of a single thinker. The Synoptic Gos- 
pels took shape before the Fourth Gospel, and therefore are more 
reliable. It is a healthy instinct with us to give preference to the 
more natural, the less marvelous, of two accounts; and therefore we 
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find more satisfaction in the synoptic story. Finally, the style of the 
Fourth Gospel is identical with that of the epistles of John and that 
style runs through the whole book; Jesus talks that way, and John 
the Baptist, and everybody else. It is like one of Browning’s dramas, 
in which every character, whatever sentiments he may voice, talks 
in the characteristic language and thought-modes of the poet. Here 
are indeed powerful arguments for the theory that John’s Jesus is 
an idealized, made-over picture. 

But there is something to be said for the other side, though it is 
not often said. Can we defend the proposition that John’s represen- 
tation of Jesus is at least as faithful as that in the first three narratives ? 

First of all, there is a growing appreciation of the eye-witness 
character of the Fourth Gospel. It is becoming harder all the time, 
I think, to defend the proposition that this gospel is simply the work 
of a pious imagination with a theological bias. ‘The marks of a faith- 
ful witness are too many and too sure. 

If we agree that this gospel comes in any large part from an eye- 
witness, the objection from its late date is greatly weakened, even if it 
does not altogether disappear. It is a minor matter whether personal 
recollections are written down early or late; it may affect coloring and 
style, as it undoubtedly has affected them here; but it will not seriously 
impair the faithfulness of the picture. 

Again, even if we admit that the representation of Jesus in the 
Fourth Gospel is more portentous, less “natural,” that conception 
of Jesus as unique certainly fits the impression which Jesus made on 
the men of his time who knew him best, and the impression he has 
made on the world since his time, especially on those who are per- 
sonally attached tohim. If Christian faith can be defended as worthy 
and practically valuable, then it is certainly significant that the con- 
ception of Jesus found in John’s Gospel fits into the faith of the average 
Christian wonderfully well. 

When we face the argument from style, we have to admit that the 
style of Jesus’ own utterances has certainly been modified to conform 
to the peculiarities of the author of the Fourth Gospel. Yet a good 
case may be made out for the proposition that Jesus’ own style was 
not so different from that of the Fourth Gospel as one might super- 
ficially think. It is easy to overlook many sayings of Jesus in the 
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synoptic accounts, which are similar to his sayings in the Fourth 
Gospel. There are bits of abstract and argumentative style, such 
as “God is not the God of the dead, but of the living; for all live unto 
him.” There are arguments quite in the Johannine manner: ‘“‘Who 
do men say that I am? Who say ye that I am?” “Behold my 
hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit 
hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have;” “Whosoever shall do 
the will of my Father in heaven, the same is my brother, and sister 
and mother;” “Ye are they that justify yourselves before men; but 
God knoweth your hearts; for that which is highly esteemed among 
men is abomination in the sight of God.” Almost any one of those 
sayings could be expanded into an argument such as we find in nearly 
every chapter in John. The last quoted has all the lack of shading, 
the severe black-and-white effect that is alleged to be a prominent 
characteristic of the Fourth Gospel. 

There are mystic sayings in the Synoptists, quite like those in 
John. The promise, “If two of you shall agree as touching anything, 
it shall be done,” is almost a literal parallel of the promise in the fif- 
teenth chapter of John; while the word, “Where two or three are 
gathered in my name, there am I in the midst of them,” is strikingly 
like the promise in John 14:23. It is hard to point out any essential 
difference from the style of the Johannine Jesus in the saying, “I 
thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that Thou hast hid 
these things from the wise and understanding and hast revealed them 
unto babes.”’ 

Nor is the allegory, as distinguished from the parable, so exclu- 
sively the vehicle used by the Jesus of John as some would have us 
think. What essential difference is there between “I am the vine, 
ye are the branches” and “Ye are the light of the world, the salt of 
the earth”? The saying in the Sermon on the Mount, “The light 
of the body is the eye,” etc., is far more like one of John’s allegories 
than it is like one of the synoptic parables. The significant utterance 
about the strait gate leading to life and the broad way leading to 
destruction is quite in the style of the Johannine Jesus. 

But it is just in the place where critics tell us the greatest difference 
in style is found that we see most frequent instances of likeness—in 
the matter of Jesus’ self-assertiveness. What is there in John more 
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lofty than the statement, “All authority is given to me in heaven and 
on earth; go ve therefore,” or the word that follows, “Lo, I am with 
you alway even unto the end of the world”? Where is there more 
positive self-assertion than in such words as “In this place is one 
greater than the temple, greater than Jonah, greater than Solomon,” 
or the statement, “ Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will 
I also confess before my Father”? One of the most stupendously 
self-assertive sayings of all is that word, “Come unto me all ye that 
labor, and I will give you rest.”” What self-assertiveness can be more 
marked than that which calmly makes the motive “for my sake” 
equal the motive “for righteousness’ sake,”’ as Jesus does in the Ser- 
mon on the Mount? This self-assertiveness rises to a height and a 
style absolutely Johannine in the saying, “All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth the Son save the Father, 
neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son and he to whom- 
soever the Son willeth to reveal him.” 

I venture to say that if these sayings of Jesus had been recently 
discovered as fragments, with no clue to their place, students would 
classify many of them with the Fourth Gospel rather than with the 
other three, and that at least two of them, those beginning, “Come 
unto me, all ye that labor,” and “All things are delivered unto me 
of my Father,” would be classed as Johannine in style almost or quite 
unanimously. In the face of so many examples of this style (and 
only a few have been given), we may well hesitate to admit the exist- 
ence of a great gulf between the Teacher in John and the Teacher 
in the Synoptists. 

There remains the argument that the sources for the narrative in 
the Synoptists are many, while the Fourth Gospel evidently comes 
from a single mind. 

But this is precisely where the argument for the faithfulness of the 
Fourth Gospel gets its power. We find in the first three large sections 
literally the same, verbatim reports or nearly such. We find here, 
as is well-known and accepted, all the marks of a tradition, that passed 
from lip to ear, from one to another, through many minds. The 
first three gospels, in their present form, are the result of such a pro- 
cess of sifting, sorting, dropping some elements, retaining others, 
polishing, simplifying, abbreviating. 
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What is more likely than that as a result of such a smoothing pro- 
cess there should appear what we may well call 4 conventionalized 
Jesus? What elements would be most readily dropped as the tradi- 
tion rolled on? Evidently abstract ideas, teachings in logical shape, 
theological conceptions, allegories, mystical assertions of the eternal 
significance of the person of Jesus. These would not readily pass 
from one mind to another. What would most surely be retained ? 
Stories, simple acts, proverbial sayings. The very things that 
impressed the crowd when they were done or said would impress the 
crowd when they were related; and as the early preachers went every- 
where telling the story of Jesus they would naturally dwell on the 
simple, straightforward elements in his words and deeds, till the more 
abstract part almost dropped out of sight. 

It is easy to see the difference between the Sermon on the Mount 
and the fifteenth chapter of John. The Sermon has the sententious, 
limpid, proverbial form. But does that necessarily mean that it is 
nearer to the real style of Jesus’ teaching? Js not the proverb almost 
always the result of passing from mind to mind, through a long process 
of handling and rubbing? The proverb is a rolling stone that gathers 
polish. These sayings in the great Sermon look like pebbles of 
thought, rolled over and over till they are smooth and round. When 
we grasp the significance of the process by which the Synoptic Gospels 
took shape, we wonder not that we do not find in them more sayings 
in the deeper and more abstruse style of John’s Jesus; we wonder 
that any such sayings survived the process of conventionalization. 

The prevalent view of the gospel story seems to be that at the source 
of Christian faith stands a wonderful man, living a beautiful life, 
speaking words of moral and religious truth exquisite for simplicity 
and clarity, dying a death that awes and inspires, and (perhaps) 
impressing on his friends the fact that after death he still lived. 
Time and thought took hold of that real man-figure, and added much 
of miracle of deed and miracle of dogma, till the Jesus of Galilee was 
transformed into the marvelous Christ of the creeds. In all the gos- 
pels we find traces of this glorification of Jesus, but most of all in the 
Fourth Gospel; and the synoptic account is very much nearer Jesus 
as he really was. 

But that prevalent view fails to meet the real testimony of Christian 
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history and experience. It is the very elements which the critic says 
were added by pious imaginations that have won the faith of believers. 
With all deference to greater learning than my own, I am frank to 
say I believe Christ created the first Christians, not that the first 
Christians created Christ. Every time I try to catch the point of view 
of some critics—-that the Christ of Christian faith is an apotheosis of a 
simple man of Galilee—I fall back on Matthew Arnold’s dictum, 
“Jesus above the heads of his interpreters.” ‘To me what Christ has 
done in history is decisive as to his being creator, not product, of 
Christian faith. 

This then is the hypothesis I would offer: Back of all these records 
stood the figure of Jesus, living his many-sided life. There were 
markedly two sides to that life, the simpler side of homely adaptation 
to daily life, and the more hidden, more complex, more unique side 
of lofty thought, of eternal vision, of God-communion, of grasp on 
the great truths that lie hidden in daily conduct as the steel frame is 
buried in the modern building. ‘The crowd that watched and listened 
caught accurately the simpler side. Out of each discourse they 
grasped and treasured up but a few sentences; much of it left them 
confused, bewildered at the revelation of a mind far beyond their 
power of thought; but they carried away bits of wonderfully simple 
wisdom. And our three Synoptic Gospels, growing, as we know 
they did grow, by a process of working over the facts through the 
formation of popular traditions, preserve for us that popular impres- 
sion which Jesus made. 

But only a few could catch the inward truth of Jesus’ life. It was 
the hidden face of the moon, that never shows itself to the ordinary 
gaze. His loftier sayings were arrows shot into the air. Only in 
the heart of a friend could they find lodgment, as the arrow in the 
unknown oak. And, lodging there, in the heart of a friend, these 
impressions of the inner life of Jesus grew and deepened, till they 
took shape in this last of the gospel stories. John’s account is sub- 
jective, of course, colored with the personal feeling of the writer; that 
was inevitable in a biography built on personal impressions by a man 
of imagination powerful and sensitive enough to see what Jesus really 
was at heart. But, for all its subjectivity and technical inaccuracies, 
a biography written by a personal friend out of his personal impres- 
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sions and recollections may reveal the real man better than a literally 
exact story, just as a painting may give a better idea of a landscape 
than the most accurate photograph could give. 

But I hold that the picture of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels is not 
a simple photograph. It is a conventionalized picture, a composite of 
many views, the result of a process of sifting and smoothing that has 
made the figure of the Son of God as nearly commonplace as it was 
possible for it to be made. I have in my home a composite photo- 
graph of the Madonna, made from over a hundred celebrated pic- 
tures of the mother of the Savior. There is a wonderful simplicity, 
sweetness, and softness, caught from the blending of the differing 
views here gathered into one face. Yet I would far rather look at the 
Sistine Madonna. I think I get nearer the real woman there. 

Neither the composite, that has gathered into itself the impressions 
made on the many, nor the portrait that reflects the individual view 
of the artist, is complete. Each helps the other. Perhaps the world 
at large gets the best possible idea of our Friend from the composite 
photograph. But for those who love him and are honored with 
his personal friendship, there is a peculiar charm in the color and 


warmth of the portrait, that makes them say, Here best of all I meet 
the real Friend whom my heart loves. 
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RECENT DISCUSSIONS OF THE MESSIAHSHIP OF 
JESUS 


PROFESSOR GEORGE DEWITT CASTOR 
Berkeley, Cal. 


The word Christ is a Greek translation of the Hebrew Messiah, 
“the Anointed One;” in the Old Testament it regularly referred 
to the king of Israel; and in New Testament times it would naturally 
mean the long-hoped-for king who should deliver the Jewish people 
from the Roman yoke and make them the sovereign nation of the 
world. How shall we relate the life of Jesus to such ideas? No 
biblical problem has, in recent years, so occupied the attention of 
German scholars as this. It is significant that the most famous of 
Old Testament students, Wellhausen, and the most distinguished 
church historian, Harnack, should both be devoting themselves now 
to the study of the gospels. The credibility of the gospels as historical 
sources is undergoing a fire of destructive criticism which leaves 
nothing untouched. So also most divergent views regarding the per- 
son of Jesus are being championed. In all this discussion attention 
has been focused on the messiahship of Jesus. Did he really come 
before men as the Christ, the Messiah? Did he so regard himself ? 
It is the purpose of my paper to follow the shuttle-like movement of 
this German discussion as it goes from one extreme to the other, and 
to give an estimate of the fabric of opinion that is being woven. 

The traditional view regards Jesus as consciously the Messiah from 
the beginning. John the Baptist recognized him as such. The first 
disciples came to him fully assured of his messiahship,’ and the oppo- 
nents of Jesus began at once to contest his messianic claims. This 
traditional view rests on the Gospel according to John, and could not 
survive the historical attacks on that gospel. It is becoming more 
and more certain that the Fourth Gospel must be regarded as an inter- 
pretation of the person of Jesus rather than as a historical presentation. 
Such conservative scholars as Dr. Drummond recognize in it a large 
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‘ subjective element which forbids its being placed beside the other 
gospels in historical importance. 
Instead of John, the current critical view has made Mark the 
basis. This standpoint is well represented in Oscar Holtzmann’s 
Lije of Jesus. According to him Jesus was conscious of his Messiah- 
ship from the time of his baptism, but he concealed it until the secret 
was discovered by the disciples themselves. This occurred when 
Peter confessed him to be the Christ at Caesarea Philippi.? Jesus 
began then to interpret to them his messiahship and to announce his 
approaching suffering and death. But they were forbidden to reveal 
_it to others. In Jericho, however, a blind man hailed him as the Mes- 
siah,3 and at the entrance to Jerusalem Jesus accepted public recog- 
nition as such. He solemnly asserted his messiahship before the 
Sanhedrin,‘ and on this charge was crucified by Pilate.s On the auth- 
ority of Mark, this development has been regarded as strictly historical. 
Recent discussion was started by the keen, logical attack which 
Wrede made on this position, when he published Das Messiasge- 
heimniss in den Evangelien. He affirms that this is not the scheme of 
Mark, neither is it the scheme of history. It rests upon an uncritical 
use of that gospel, just as the older, traditional view rests upon an 
uncritical use of John. He asks why, if this is Mark’s view, so much 
remains to be inferred, and why is it not carried through consistently ? 
On the other hand, how improbable is it that this should be pre- 
served by Mark unconsciously? He grants that.there is a Messiah 
mystery here, but he insists that it is a very different thing from this 
scheme of modern critics. According to Mark, he says, Christ as a 
superhuman being is recognized by the demons, who also are super- 
human beings; but this is a secret and they are forbidden to reveal 
it.© Jesus’ miracles bear witness to his messiahship, and so they too 
must be kept quiet. ‘The command to say nothing is given even when, 
as in the case of Jairus’ daughter, obedience is impossible.? Mark 
says that only the disciples were to understand the mysteries of the 
kingdom, and so parables were used that the multitudes might see 
and not perceive, hear and not understand.® Likewise, when the 
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disciples confess Jesus to be the Christ, they are forbidden to tell any- 
one until after the resurrection.° ‘The Messiah secret must be kept. 
This is not history, says Wrede, it is a dogma, a theory about Jesus 
into whose framework Mark tries to fit what incidents he knows of 
Jesus’ life. ‘The Gospel of Mark belongs in the same class with the 
Gospel of John. This, the oldest gospel, has no true perspective 
of the historical life of Jesus. Wrede seems thus to knock from under 
modern criticism its very foundations, though such is certainly not 
his intention. 

With the greatest skill he then proceeds to trace the steps by which 
this dogma arose. Mark’s veiled messiahship has its origin in the 
idea that Jesus became the Christ through the resurrection. In 
Acts, chap. 2, Peter, while speaking of the resurrection, says: “Let 
all the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made him both 
Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye crucified.”” The earthly life 
of Jesus lacked in fact the great messianic quality of kingship, but in 
rising from the dead he became a heavenly king. The thought, 
Wrede argues, would naturally arise in the minds of Christians that 
Jesus must have known that he would be the Christ, and soon they 
would say that he must have revealed it, though in some hidden way. 
Only by regarding it as hidden could they explain the want of evidence. 
Thus the Markan dogma arose of a Messiah mystery. Gradually 
more and more messianic features were added to the life of Jesus, 
and finally in the Fourth Gospel we have the culmination of this 
process of tradition. As the messiahship was thus set back into the 
earthly life, the conception itself was gradually transformed. Giving 
the word its natural Jewish meaning Jesus was not the Messiah, the 
Christ, and did not wish to be. Such is the theory which Wrede has 
presented with great skill and cogency. 

Naturally enough, objections to his conclusions were soon raised. 
It has been pointed out that faith in the resurrection cannot explain 
faith in the messiahship, but requires this for its explanation. The 
risen Lord appeared only to those who had faith—faith in what, if 
not in the messiahship? Again, granting that Mark stands farther 
away from the historical life of Jesus and nearer to the other evange- 
lists than critics had held, still the historicity of the Caesarea Philippi 
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incident, of the reply of Jesus to the high priest, and of the title on 
the cross, remains unshaken; and if Jesus did during his ministry 
claim at all to be the Messiah, the whole theory falls to the ground. 

Wrede’s conclusions have not been sustained, but his influence, 
nevertheless, has been great. This is partly, at least, due to the fact 
that he has only carried to its logical results a tendency well rooted 
in modern criticism. The older theology so magnified the super- 
human Christ as to make him unhuman. The eternal Christ of 
Paul and the Fourth Evangelist had crowded out the human Jesus. 
Modern criticism rediscovered the human Jesus in the Synoptic 
Gospels, and the Ritschlians have found his divinity in his ideal 
humanity. The teachings of Jesus have been magnified over against 
the theology of Paul, and the result has unquestionably been a great 
gain to Christianity. How wide the gulf between Jesus and Paul 
has been made is shown in the recent popular writings, Jesus, by 
Bousset, and Paul, by Wrede. It is part of the same tendency that 
scholars should minimize the messiahship of Jesus, and that finally 
-Wrede should deny it altogether. Certainly Jesus did not dwell 
among men as King over Israel; his eternal, universal significance is 
not to be found in his being a Jewish Messiah. The whole notion 
seems to take us out of the sphere of the teaching of Jesus into that 
of apostolic dogma. But it is evident that the more one separates 
the historical Jesus from the apostles’ conception of him, the more 
skeptical he must become of his sources; for it is their conception 
which dominates the Synoptic Gospels. So it comes to pass that 
Wrede regards even Mark as untrustworthy. Criticism has so under- 
mined its own edifice that it might seem as though the whole structure 
were about to collapse. If Jesus is so different from the apostles’ 
remembrance of him does he not vanish into mid-air ? 

It is time now to take note of another tendency among New Testa- 
ment scholars. Baldensperger in a book, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu im Lichte der messianischen Hojffnungen seiner Zeit (1888), 
called attention to a large class of Jewish writings, in which the mes- 
sianic hope is given a meaning other than the ordinary sense of a 
kingdom of Israel, which under the rule of a descendant of David 
should conquer the nations of the world. He awakened an interest 
in contemporary apocalyptical literature where the messianic hope is 
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transferred to a mysterious, miraculous, transcendental sphere apart 
from this world altogether. Baldensperger regarded the religious- 
ethical element as primary in the self-consciousness of Jesus, but 
side by side with this he found a Jewish, eschatological element. Jesus 
was conscious of himself as standing in a unique, inner, spiritual 
relation to God, but also as the mysterious, superhuman Messiah 
of the apocalypses. The two aspects were not clearly related in 
Baldensperger’s presentation, and it was not until four years later 
that the full bearing of this line of thought became evident. It was 
then, 1892, that Johannes Weiss of Marburg published a monograph, 
Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes. 

Weiss insisted that the whole teaching of Jesus must be interpreted 
from the eschatological point of view. The Kingdom of God is not, 
as Ritschl taught, the moral and social ideal, present as well as future. 
It is future only, the blessedness of the coming age, and is to be under- 
stood only in the language of Jewish apocalypses.'® In like manner 
Jesus’ messiahship does not express what is but what is to be. On 
earth Jesus is only a prophet, but when the future age dawns—and 
it will dawn very soon—he will appear as that mysterious Son of 
Man coming on the clouds of heaven whom Daniel foretold. The 
messiahship of Jesus belongs to the ecstatic, visionary side of his 
nature. It expresses his enthusiastic hope that in his own person 
the apocalyptical visions of the time will be realized. In the resur- 
rection appearances the disciples of Jesus saw him in his heavenly 
glory, and knew him to be indeed the Christ. But as time went on 
and Jesus did not come again, they transferred this heavenly messiah- 
ship to his earthly life. Here Weiss agrees with Wrede. Both hold 
that Jesus’ earthly life did not fulfil the conditions of messiahship; 
but, while Wrede makes the whole notion an apostolic creation, 
Weiss maintains that Jesus shared with his later followers their apo- 
calyptical, messianic hopes. 

No New Testament treatise of recent years has had a greater influ- 
ence than this of Johannes Weiss, and it was not long before his point 
of view was carried to the same logical extreme that Wrede had carried 
the other. Albert Schweitzer in 1906 published a history of the Life- 


t¢ Practically the same interpretation of the Kingdom is adopted by Shailer 
Mathews in The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. 
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of-Jesus discipline, entitled Von Reimarus zu Wrede. This book 
is full of most startling statements. In summing up the result of 
investigation during the century, he says that “nothing is more nega- 
tive than the Life-of-Jesus research.” “The Jesus of Nazareth, who 
appeared as Messiah, proclaimed the ethics of the kingdom of God, 
founded the kingdom of heaven on earth, and died to consecrate his 
work, never existed. He is an image, devised by rationalism, vivified 
by liberalism, and clothed with historical learning by modern theology. 
The only choice is between “consistent skepticism and consistent 
eschatology.” New Testament scholars have sought to make the 
historical Jesus live in our age, but to their dismay they cannot keep 
him here. He returns to his own age “with the same necessity with 
which a freed pendulum returns to its original position.” Schweitzer 
describes Jesus as one who did not himself desire to teach, and who 
did not choose his disciples for that purpose. He considered that 
God had predestined the chosen few who would accept his truth. 
There was for Jesus no ethics of the Kingdom of God. The Sermon 
on the Mount was intended only to show the needed preparation for 
the end so near at hand. He was disappointed that this end did not 
come before the return of the disciples from the mission on which he 
sent them. But nothing could shake his faith. The feeding of the 
multitude was, in truth, a secret, eschatological sacrament. Jesus 
went to Jerusalem in order to die and at the same time strike the last 
hour of the old world. He died—and the hope of the coming of God’s 
kingdom, which he held up to the hour of his death, remains today 
unfulfilled. No one but a German, possessed with a single idea which 
he must carry out at all hazards, could have concluded a masterly 
review of modern criticism with such a fantastic picture as this. 

We have traced the movement from the extreme non-messianic 
to the extreme messianic. We are now in a position to consider its 
larger significance. It points first of all to a higher valuation of our 
gospel sources. Such men as Wellhausen, Dalman, and Nestle have 
definitely established that most of the material of the Synoptic Gos- 
pels comes directly from the Aramaic, the language of Palestine.*? 
This means, as Jiilicher says, that “the gospel was essentially com- 


1 Professor Torrey of Yale has discovered other valuable evidence which it is to 
be hoped he will publish. 
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pleted in the home of Jesus before his generation had passed away, 
and believing Jews wrote it down then in their own language. This 
sentence has more weight than a hundred questions against gospel 
verses.”’? It is true that the gospels themselves compel us to distin- 
guish between the historical Jesus and what the disciples thought of 
him, but the two must not be so widely separated as to do violence 
to the sources. Wrede’s extreme skepticism showed the need of 
calling a halt just here. Schweitzer’s saying that “either the Mark 
text is as such historical and then to be saved, or it is not and then to 
be given up” is an unreasonable reaction but significant on that very 
account. 

Another result of this movement is the recognition of a side of 
Jesus’ nature which was being neglected. In that famous chapter 
with which Wellhausen closes his History of Israel, he writes of Jesus: 

His speech is not the impassioned utterance of the prophets but the calm speech 
of the Jewish wise man. He brings to expression only what every upright soul 
must feel. What he says is not the exceptional but the evident; according to 
his own conviction none other than what stands in Moses and the prophets. But 
his irresistible simplicity separates him from Moses and the prophets, and as far 
as heaven from the rabbis. 

Jesus is, as Wellhausen says, the wise man. His parables are the 
finest example of such teaching in all literature. But, as the eschatolo- 
gists have pointed out, he is also the prophet, whose words are full 
of passion and power. He set before men what he had to say, often- 
times, in the most radical and paradoxical forms. Now his words 
blaze with indignation, now they melt in tenderness. Furthermore 
the wise man’s teaching has no stamp of personality on it. Who 
the speaker is, is a matter of indifference. But the prophet’s utterance 
is an expression of himself. We know many of Israel’s early great 
prophets by name, but the older wise men all disappear behind the 
nom-de-plume of Solomon. Incontestibly it was the person of Jesus 
rather than his teaching which most impressed those who heard him. 
There was a power within him that moved and influenced men, and 
Jesus must have been sensible of this power. There is a note of new- 
ness and originality in his words. He speaks with authority. He 
came to fulfil the law and the prophets, but as one who is their master 


12 Neue Linien in der Kritik der evangelischen Ueberlieferung, S. 73. 
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and who uses them with sovereign freedom. As Wernle has said, 
Jesus could not have had such a strong sense of fulfilment and finality 
in his own person without regarding himself as a prophet or the Mes- 
siah; nay more, since the prophets always looked forward to someone 
greater than themselves, in the Messiah idea alone could his self- 
consciousness be satisfied. 

The teaching of Jesus, the wise man, cannot explain Christianity. 
There flowed out from Jesus’ person the most tremendous force 
human history has ever felt. What characterized early Christianity 
above everything else was its consciousness of power, and this power 
was always recognized as coming from Jesus. Back of it all is his 
personality. The eschatologists are right in emphasizing these things, 
and they are also right in interpreting this personality in terms of the 
first, and not the twentieth century. It was Jesus the Messiah, the 
Christ, that kindled in the breasts of his disciples the fire which so 
quickly spread through the Roman world. In the extreme, however, 
to which Schweitzer has carried the movement we can see wherein 
its weakness lies. ‘There was need of emphasizing the importance 
to religion of the Messiah personality of Jesus, but the distinguishing 
mark of personality is just that plus which is over and above its ante- 
cedents and environment. Even so that which is most significant 
in the person of Jesus is just that which transcends Jewish messianism. 
Professor George B. Foster in a recent address'? made the statement 
that Christianity in a real sense passed away with the overthrow of 
messianism. The question then would be, how it came to survive. 
History reveals no great creative spirits at the beginning of the second 
century. As a matter of fact, from the start Christianity was some- 
thing more than Jewish messianism. Jesus belonged to his time, he 
shared its world-outlook, its belief in angels and demons, its picture 
of the future. But Jesus must have transcended his age. To quote 
again from Wellhausen, whose words have a greater value coming 
from a Jewish historian: “Jesus rejected the accidental, fantastic, 
decadent, and gathered together the eternally valid, the human-divine 
in the burning-glass of his soul—ecce homo—a divine wonder in this 


13 This address, given before the Philosophical Union of the University of Cali- 
fornia last September, is now published under the title The Function of Religion in 
Man’s Struggle for Existence (The University of Chicago Press, 1909). 
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time and in this environment.” Jesus found in the messiahship the 
best expression of his own self-consciousness, and probably he looked 
forward to a divine vindication of his message in the immediate future 
as the apocalyptic writers had portrayed. But still messianism is 
not the heart of his religion, it is rather the form of its expression. 

The extreme eschatological position can only be maintained by 
doing violence to much in the gospels which does not fit these apocalyp- 
tic schemes. The opposing critical school has been right in making 
fundamental in Jesus’ self-consciousness not the messiahship, but 
the ethical-religious sonship. He is assured that he is the Son of God, 
hence the authority and finality of his work and words. He purposes 
to bring his fellows into the same relationship to God, and this is the 
underlying motive of all his activity and teaching. In putting this 
foremost we are not separating ourselves from his first great inter- 
preters, Paul and the Fourth Evangelist, for they too do the same 
thing. 

The weakness of either position when pushed to the extreme has 
become evident; we may expect now a larger, more stable synthesis. 
The most noteworthy effort in this direction comes from Heinrich 
Holtzmann, the patriarch of New Testament scholars. The passage 
with which he closes his discussion Das messianische Bewusstsein 
Jesu may fittingly conclude this article: 

In Jesus’ consciousness that was immediately and inseparably one which 
the historical analysis differentiates, i. e., the theocratical and the ethical sonship, 
a conquering messiahship, and that creative, religious originality, which in the 
messianic consciousness only received its historical stamp... . . Jesus’ messiah- 
ship means his experience of God projected out of the present into the future. 
The Son of God corresponds to the present experience; the Son of Man is the 
postulate of the future... .. Son of Man and Son of God build into inseparable, 
comprehensive unity the messianic ideas of Jesus, who left the Jewish Messiah 
behind him, but was at the same time historically conditioned thereby, and can 
only be made intelligible on the basis of Old Testament and late Jewish premises. 
. . . . He was the Messiah and more than the Messiah as his forerunner John 
was a prophet and more than a prophet. 
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The second missionary journey came to an end when Paul returned 
to Antioch (Acts 18:22). “Having spent some time there, where 
he was first ordained a missionary to the Gentiles (13:3), he 
departed” (18:23). This began the third missionary journey. 
For convenience this tour may be analyzed as follows: (I) Paul’s 
journey from Antioch to Ephesus; (II) Paul’s ministry at Ephesus; 
(III) Paul’s journey to Macedonia, Achaia, and Jerusalem. 

I. PAUL’S JOURNEY FROM ANTIOCH TO EPHESUS 
(Acts 18:23—19:1) 

This trip was not an evangelistic tour and it was a hurried one 
He went through the region of Galatia and Phrygia (18:23)— 
the upper country (19:1)—where he had previously been (16:6) 
and where churches had been organized, stopping only long enough 
to see and encourage the disciples. His heart was leading him to 
Ephesus, the center of that district which made the only gap in the 
continuous line of churches from Antioch to Corinth. After leaving 
the sphere of his former labors in Galatia and Phrygia he evidently 
did not take the generally traveled route to Ephesus which passed 
through Laodicea and Colossae, as a letter written later indicates he 
had never been in these cities (Col. 2:1). The route, therefore, is 
uncertain. He came to Ephesus as quickly as possible both because 
of his own desire and also to redeem a promise of long standing 
(Acts 18:20, 21). 

Il. PAUL’S MINISTRY AT EPHESUS 
(Acts 19:1—20:1; 20:17-35; I Cor. 15:32; 16:8, 19; II Cor. 
1:8-10; Rom., chap. 16). 

1. The city—Ephesus was a great lodestone to Paul. He not 

only greatly desired to leave a finished work of evangelization in Asia 


1 This study covers the International Sunday-School Lessons from August 15 to 
September 12. 
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Minor—and the western part had hitherto been practically untouched 
—but the city in itself made a great appeal. Paul was dominantly 
an urban man. He loved the city with its seething life. He had 
planned his campaign with cities as the bases of operations. Already 
he had labored at Antioch, Thessalonica, Corinth, Athens. His 
eyes were even now turned upon Rome, the imperial city (Rom. 1:13), 
but before going farther west Ephesus claimed him. Ephesus had 
been the capital city of the Roman province of Asia (Asia Minor) 
for more than two hundred years and in trade, culture, political influ- 


GENERAL VIEW OF EPHESUS AS IT WAS IN 1830 


_ ence, and oriental splendor it rivaled Antioch of Syria and Alexandria 
of Egypt, the other two great cities of the eastern Mediterranean. 

It lay on the great trading route between Rome and the East, situ- 
ated on the Cayster three miles from the sea; it was also a meeting- 
point of many intersecting and converging roads; all of which made 
Ephesus one of the great trading and commercial centers of the Roman 
empire. Here was gathered a truly cosmopolitan population, both 
resident and transient. ‘The Jews had a large colony in the city with 
their own synagogue (Acts 18:19). Pagan schools of philosophy 
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flourished (19:9) with their own lecture-halls and attendants. The 
amusements of the city focused in the great theater which seated from 
25,000 to 50,000 spectators, and which was in almost daily use by the 
fun-loving populace. But Ephesus’ fame rested largely on its magni- 
ficent temple of Diana. The city was known as “The temple-keeper 
of the great Diana,” whose wooden image, said to have fallen from 
heaven (19:35), lay within the massive and splendid building 


EPHESUS: SITE OF THE THEATER 


built by the contributions of all Asia. “The sun saw nothing in its 
course more magnificent than Diana’s temple.”” The adored deity 
of the Ephesians was not the chaste goddess of the Greeks, but rather 
she was the Cybele of the Phrygians, the Astarte of the Phoenicians, 
“the impersonation of the vitality and reproductive powers of nature,” 
and her worship was made the sanction of the grossest immorality 
and sensuality. 

Here, if ever, Paul had a chance to prove whether or not the gospel 
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was a real power unto the salvation both of the Jew and of the Gentile 
(Rom. 1:16). 

The presence of the temple with its multitudinous ceremonies and 
feasts, of the pleasure-seeking crowds which filled the great theater, 
the excitement and dangers of the commercial, political, and social 
life, the superstitious devotees of “ black art” learned “in the Ephesian 
letters,” the oriental pomp, the military activity, the official display, 
the vast crowds of men, women, and children under the sway of a 
degrading code of ethics allowed and enforced by the religion of the 
city, the wretchedness, the vanity, the godlessness, the sin of it all 
gave Paul his call to labors that were unremitting and of greater 
duration than those spent in any other city. For three years (Acts 
20:31) he spared himself neither day nor night in order to bring the 
gospel message to every soul. 

2. Early days of Christianity in Ephesus—When Paul reached 
Ephesus on his third missionary journey he found certain disciples 
there (Acts 19:1). These evidently were Jews who believed in John’s 
gospel of a coming Messiah and who had submitted to his baptism, 
significant of repentance. They were not Christians in the fullest 
sense. They had not heard of the living Christ and the gift of the 
Spirit which accompanied Christian baptism. These Paul instructed 
and baptized. However, there were at least two Christians in the 
city, for Aquila and Priscilla, Paul’s fellow-laborers in Corinth, were 
residents of Ephesus (18:2, 18-21, 26). Their earnestness and 
consecration must have borne fruit in the conversion of others during © 
their stay here even as it led them to recognize the abilities of Apollos 
and to undertake to instruct him in the fuller message of Christianity 
(18: 24-26). 

Some time before Paul’s arrival this learned Jew of Alexandria, 
“mighty in the Scriptures,” thoroughly earnest, godly, well informed 
concerning the prophecies of Jesus, began to preach in the synagogue. 
He, like the “disciples” Paul found when he arrived, knew only the 
message of John—the sure coming of the expected Messiah, and 
John’s baptism. 

Priscilla and Aquila recognized the possibilities of the man, 
instructed him “in the way of God more accurately” and commended 
him heartily to the disciples of Achaia (Corinth) among whom 
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he had gone just before Paul came on the scene (Acts 18:27, 28; 
I Cor. 1:12). 

Some seed had been sown, therefore, when Paul came to his task. 
He found a few already Christian, notably Priscilla and Aquila, he 
found certain disciples ready for the larger instruction, and he found a 
place to begin among the Jews who had already heard Apollos. “The 
church” in the house of Aquila and Priscilla” (I Cor. 16:19) is 
evidently not to be referred to what Paul found when he arrived 
but to that which came into existence later. 

3. Christianity under Paul.—Our information of a work that 
covered three years is discouragingly meager and even that which we 
have is unsatisfactory. We have two sources of knowledge, one from 
the pen of the writer of Acts, the other from Paul himself. The 
letter to the Ephesians would seem to furnish some data, but it is no 
longer regarded as a personal letter to the church at Ephesus, but a 
circular letter to a group of churches of which Ephesus was one, 
and is therefore of little value in this connection. One chapter in 
Acts—the 1g9th—covers three years’ work and another chapter—the 
2oth—has a short report of Paul’s farewell address to the Ephesian 
elders in which he recounts some of his experience in Ephesus. In 
Paul’s letters to the Corinthians there are a few references to his 
Ephesian ministry (I Cor. 15:31, 32; 16:8, 19; II Cor. 1:8-10). 
The only other reference is found in Romans, chap. 16, which evi- 
dently is a misplaced communication to the disciples at Ephesus 
and which throws some light upon Paul’s work at that place.? 

Paul’s ministry at Ephesus was a shorter ministry of three months 
among the Jews with the synagogue as the center of public activity 
and a longer ministry of over two years among the Gentiles with the 
school of Tyrannus as the public center. 

a) The Jewish Ministry.—Paul, though a missionary to the Gen- 
tiles, always began his labors, where possible, among his own country- 
men (Acts 13:5, 14; 14:1; 17:2; etc.). He did not depart from this 
custom here; when first he visited the city (18:19) he preached in the 
synagogue and now again he uses the synagogue as a basis of work 
among his people (19:8). His former preaching was so favorably 
received that he had been requested to stay for a longer time. He 

2 See McGiffert, A postolic Age, pp. 275-79; Weizsicker, A postolic Age, I, 379-81. 
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could all the more now feel free to speak plainly and directly (cbid.). 
For three months he reasoned with his fellow-Jews about “ The things 
of the kingdom of God,” the principal theme being, probably, the 
messiahship of Jesus. When not preaching he was busied with other 
duties (20:20, 31) and it was during this period, evidently, that he 
instructed and baptized the twelve men who had been disciples of 
John the Baptist (19:1-7). 

Paul’s preaching this time, however, created determined opposition. 
Jews arose who tried to overthrow Paul’s arguments by speaking 
derisively and inaccurately of “the Way,” as the Christian life and 
teaching early came to be designated (Acts 9:2). Just what was done 
we do not know. In other cities the Jews planned to take his life. 
It is probable they did so here, though the account in Acts knows 
nothing of it. Paul, in his address to the Ephesian elders, speaks of 
certain trials which befell him at Ephesus because of the plots of the 
Jews (20:19). ‘These may have been the cause of his decision (19:8) 
to abandon definite work among the Jews, to cease the synagogue 
ministry, to turn to the Gentiles, to find some other place for his 
public services, and to separate his disciples—organize a Christian 
community—apart from the Jews. Though his heart’s desire was 
that Israel might be saved (Rom. 10:1) yet, here as elsewhere, he had. 
to turn from his people because of their hardness of heart. 

There are three phases of Paul’s labors with the Jews,—his work 
with John’s disciples resulting in the baptism of several, his work with 
the orthodox Jews resulting in opposition and final abandonment of 
definite work among them, and his experience with Jewish exorcists 
or sorcerers. 

Ephesus was a center of superstition and magic. Not only Gen- 
tiles but Jews practiced it. Sorcery had a large following and a large 
literature. “The Ephesian letters,” or magic formulae, had a wide 
reputation. Paul’s miraculous cures (Acts 19:11, 12) were, to these 
people, manifestations of a higher form of magic. They listened to 
Paul’s words as he healed, and then, thinking the name of Jesus was 
a sort of magic formula, they attempted to heal by using the same 
phrase. 

Seven Jews, trying this name upon a man with an evil spirit, met 
such speedy and thorough humiliation that the power of the “black 
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art” was broken in this stronghold of sorcery, many were led to turn 
from their superstition, to put themselves under Paul’s teaching, and 
to burn their books of magic publicly. It was estimated that these 
books were valued at above $10,000.00. 

Paul’s work was thus advertised, his reputation increased, admira- 
tion and fear awakened among the people, both Jews and Greeks, and 
the name of the Lord Jesus magnified. “So mightily grew the word 
of the Lord and prevailed” (Acts 19:13-20). 

b) The Gentile Ministry—When Paul turned his back upon the 
Jewish synagogue he had to find some other place for his public 
preaching. This was found in the lecture-hall of one Tyrannus, 
an expounder of some form of pagan philosophy. Paul here showed 
his ability of adaptation: whether the hall was an abandoned hall, 
or whether he used it part of the day and Tyrannus another part, is 
not known. He evidently had a central and strategic location, and he 
was assured of an audience aS well as a place of distinction in the cul- 
ture of a city. He was unembarrassed by any connection with the 
Jews, and for two years he continued to preach and discuss daily in 
this schoolroom. This ministry was very far-reaching. The resi- 
dents of Ephesus heard the word; visitors from out the city came to 
his lecture-hall, listened, and took back home glowing reports; Paul 
himself, in connection with this preaching, organized his disciples 
into evangelistic groups and sent them out through the surrounding 
country; converts were made among residents and visitors who, in 
turn, became evangelizing agents. One result is seen in the state- 
ment, “All they which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, 
both Jews and Greeks” (Acts 19:10). Undoubtedly the seven 
churches of Asia were founded during this period, though their origin 
is uncertain (Rev., chaps. 1-3). 

Such success, however, could not be long unnoticed. It awakened 
intense opposition. Acts knows only one Gentile conflict, namely, 
that which issued in Paul’s leaving Ephesus. Paul’s letters, however, 
seem to refer to another struggle with the Gentiles and one that was 
more severe and dangerous. In I Cor. 15: 30-32, written at Ephesus, 
Paul declares he stands in jeopardy every hour, that he dies daily, 
that he fought with beasts at Ephesus. In II Cor. 1:8-10 he refers 
to the great affliction which came to him in Asia (Ephesus during 
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this time was his headquarters), one which not only depressed him but 
one which was well-nigh fatal, the rescue from which was a veritable 
resurrection. In Rom., chap. 16, if we adopt the view that it is a note 
written to the Ephesians, Paul speaks of Prisca and Aquila as those 
who laid down their own necks for him. Ephesus was the home of 
these disciples (vss. 3, 4), of Andronicus and Junias, who were his 
fellow-prisoners (vs. 7). 

All of this indicates a far different conflict than that narrated in 
Acts. It must have preceded the conflict of Acts 19: 23-41. 

A probable construction of the course of events would be a conflict 
with the city authorities incited perhaps by the Jews in which Paul and 
several of his disciples were arrested, the throwing of Paul into the 
arena to fight with wild beasts, the “sentence of death” for violation 
of some political or religious law, the efforts of Priscilla and Aquila to 
save him, his providential deliverance, a deliverance so wonderful 
that Paul was a marked and favored man in Ephesus, resuming his 
work and laboring until the last conflict broke out under the leadership 
of Demetrius. We wish we had more accurate knowledge of this 
tremendous experience in Paul’s life. We can only conjecture on 
the basis of the passages here given, and this conjecture is not alto- 
gether without its difficulties. If Paul did actually fight with beasts 
at Ephesus is it not strange that he did not enumerate this trial along 
with the others in his famous catalogue of afflictions (IT Cor. 11:23- 
28) especially as it was so exceptional if it did occur ? 

Whatever the cause and the course of this first conflict with the 
Gentiles, greed under the guise of religion was the cause of the final 
conflict (Acts 19:23-41). Paul’s labors had interfered greatly with 
the maintenance of pagan worship. His attacks upon idolatry had 
borne fruit. Not only in Ephesus but in all Asia the worship of Diana 
had fallen into some disrepute (vss. 23-27). Little would men have 
cared, however, if their wealth did not depend upon the maintenance 
of religion as then organized. A falling-off in the adherents of the 
Diana worship meant a great decrease in the manufacture and sale 
of all things connected with the regular and special services of the 
temple. Especially affected was the trade in small shrines of Diana 
made of silver, marble, or terra-cotta and containing an image of the 
goddess. One Demetrius, a silversmith, whose pocket-book had 
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suffered because of Paul’s success, finally called a meeting of his guild 
of craftsmen and so aroused them by his appeals to their income- 
interests and their religious sentiments that they went out to seek 
vengeance upon Paul. A mob soon formed out of the easily excitable 
population. Paul was searched for but was not found owing to the 
efforts of some friendly officials (Asiarchs). Gaius and Aristarchus, 
Paul’s companions, however, were caught and carried to the theater. 
Every attempt at a speech was met by howls and the cry,” Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians.” Finally the town-clerk succeeded in quieting 
and dispersing the crowd by threats of punishment for an unjustifiable 
breaking of the city’s peace and by counsels to seek redress through 
the proper judicial channels. 

Some time before this Paul had been convinced that he ought to 
leave Ephesus before long, go over into Macedonia and Achaia, then 
on to Jerusalem, and at last take his way to Rome. In accordance 
with this purpose he had sent Timothy and Erastus into Macedonia 
to prepare for his coming (Acts 19:21, 22). He now evidently inter- 
prets this experience in Ephesus as the signal for his departure. He 
hurriedly calls his disciples together, and having left with them his 
final message he departs for Macedonia (Acts 20:1). Thus his 
ministry at Ephesus closes. We learn something more, however, 
of the character of the man and the nature of his work at Ephesus 
from Luke’s report of Paul’s words to the Ephesian elders gathered 
at Miletus to meet him when he stopped there on his way to Jerusalem 
(Acts 20:17-35). Note the varied character of his work: teaching 
publicly and privately (19:20), admonishing everyone (vs. 31), work- 
ing at his trade to support himself and those with him (vss. 33, 34). 
Note how his labors were characterized: undertaken as one fully 
surrendered to the Lord; with lowliness of mind; saturated with 
tears of sympathy, sorrow, anxiety, desire; accompanied by suffering 
and hardship (vs. 19); sparing not himself in his ministry (vs. 24); 
holding nothing back (vss. 20, 27); coveting no man’s silver, gold, or 
clothing (vs. 33). Note its duration, three years; its range, everyone; 
its intensity, with tears day and night (vs. 31). While the great themes 
of his teaching were repentance and faith (vs. 21), yet he shrank not 
from declaring anything that was profitable (vs. 20), even the whole 
counsel of God (vs. 27). The one controlling aim of all this ministry 
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he reveals (v. 24)—to accomplish his course (Phil. 3:12-14; II Tim. 
4:7), to fulfil his God-given ministry of declaring the gospel of God’s 
grace as seen in Jesus Christ (Gal. 1:16; Acts 26:12-20). 


III. PAUL’S JOURNEY TO MACEDONIA, ACHAIA, AND 
JERUSALEM 


The rest of Paul’s third missionary journey is occupied with a 
few months’ visitation in Macedonia and Achaia and on the homeward 
trip to Jerusalem making a few stops by the way. 

While at Ephesus news had come to Paul of the serious condition 
of the church at Corinth. He had visited Corinth, evidently, while 
at Ephesus; he had corresponded with it; he had sent messengers 
to it. Now again he directs his way to the city where he had labored 
on the preceding tour and spends three months in Corinth and 
vicinity. The Corinthian correspondence reveals the situation to us, 
and that will be treated in a later issue. Another reason for his trip 
into Macedonia and Achaia was to secure the collection which he 
was gathering from all the Gentile churches for the relief of the saints 
in Jerusalem (Rom. 15:26; I Cor. 16:2; II Cor. 8:1 ff.; II Cor. 9:2). 
A plot of the Jews was discovered just as he was about to leave for 
Syria, so he abandons his plan of taking a ship at Corinth and goes 
on foot to Philippi. From there he sails for Troas where most of his 
party is waiting for him. In Troas, where on a previous visit he had 
heard the Macedonian call (Acts 16:8, 9), he stays for one week. Sun- 
day finds him here and he joins with the disciples in the observance 
of the Lord’s Supper, the only record we have of such an event in 
Paul’s life. It throws light upon the custom of the churches. The 
observance was at night. It was preceded by a lengthy sermon which 
in this case was brought to a sudden termination by the falling of a 
lad from the third story window who was picked up dead. Paul 
immediately went down and succeeded in restoring him to life, after 
which he returned, joined the disciples in the Lord’s Supper, talked 
with them until dawn, and then departed (Acts 20:3-12). While his 
companions came by boat from Troas to Assos, for some reason Paul 
traveled by land and alone, joining the rest at Assos and thence sailing 
with them to Miletus. Paul was anxious to reach Jerusalem with his 
collection before Pentecost. For this reason, although he knew he 
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would never see Ephesus again, the scene of his longest ministry, he 
passed it by (20:13-16). But he sent for the elders to meet him at 
Miletus. Here he took leave of them in an address, a scant report of 
which we have in Acts 20:17-35, and with sorrow and tears he left 
by ship for Jerusalem. The route home can easily be traced. From 
Cos by Rhodes they came to Patara where they changed ships, taking 
one bound for Phoenicia, and after some days’ sailing they landed at 
Tyre, staying here seven days while the ship changed her cargo 
(21:1-6). When the time came for Paul to leave, all the Tyrian 
disciples with their wives and children came down to the beach and 
there “we prayed, and bade each other farewell.” 

After one day’s stop at Ptolemais, the sea voyage ended at Caesarea 
where Paul was entertained several days at the home of Philip the 
evangelist (21:7-17; 8:4-40). Here ina symbolic manner a Judaean 
prophet foretold Paul’s arrest by the Gentiles at Jerusalem, which led 
to an earnest entreaty on the part of Paul’s friends that he would give 
up his journey thither. With breaking heart, yet stern rebuke, he 
declared his readiness to die, if need be, at Jerusalem for the name of 
the Lord. Their entreaties ceased and not long after the last portion 
of the journey was made and Paul and his party arrived at Jerusalem 
and lodged with Mnason of Cyprus, an early disciple (21: 14-16). 
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THE UNIVERSITY’S EDUCATIONAL COMMISSIONERS IN THE 
FAR EAST 

More than a year has passed since the announcement that the Univer- 
sity of Chicago would undertake a systematic investigation of the educa- 
tional methods, resources, and needs of the far East, particularly China. 
This inquiry was committed to Professor Ernest D. Burton, the head of 
the department of New Testament literature, and the editor-in-chief of the 
Biblical World, and Professor T. C. Chamberlin, the head of the depart- 
ment of geology, editor of the American Journal of Geology, and president 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Science. Professor 
Burton, with his secretary, Dr. H. G. Reed, left New York on July 18, 
1908, and after some weeks spent in Great Britain in preliminary matters 
connected with the enterprise, proceeded to Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. 
After inspecting the colleges and educational methods of these countries, 
especially at Constantinople, Beirut, Jerusalem, Cairo, and Asiut, Pro- 
fessor Burton left Port Said October 7, and reached Bombay October 16. 

In India Professor Burton visited Ahmednagar, Lahore, Simla, Delhi, 
Agra, Benares, Allahabad, Calcutta, Serampore, Ongole, Madras, Colombo, 
and Bangalore. At many of these places Professor Burton spoke, and at 
all he met and conferred with the educational leaders. His journeys in 
India aggregated more than 6,400 miles. Leaving Madras November 26 
he visited Rangoon and Singapore, and on December 17 arrived in Hong- 
kong. 

After spending Christmas at Canton, Professor Burton returned to 
Hongkong, and resumed his educational investigation. Leaving Hong- 
kong January 12, 1909, he visited Swatow, Amoy, and Foochow, and 
reached Shanghai January 20. On February 2, Professor Burton was 
joined at Shanghai by Professor Chamberlin, with his secretary, Dr. R. T. 
Chamberlin. On the same day, Professor Burton delivered the address at 
the dedication of a memorial tablet set up by the International Institute, the 
provincial viceroy, Tuan Fang, unveiling the tablet. February 8 to 11 
were spent by the commissioners at Nanking, the provincial capital. On 
February 14, Professor Burton left Shanghai by steamer for Hankow, 
which was reached February 18. From Hankow Professor Burton and 
Dr. Reed proceeded by rail to Peking, where they met Professor Chamberlin 
and Dr. Chamberlin, who had come by way of Hongkong. The com- 
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missioners remained in Peking until March 2, when they returned to 
Hankow by rail and entered upon the most arduous and unusual part 
of their travels, the journey up the Yangtze Kiang to Chentu in West China. 

Leaving Hankow on March 5, the commissioners with their secre- 
taries, and a Chinese secretary, Mr. Wang, took the steamer for Ichang, 
which they reached on the evening of March 11. At Ichang the rapids 
of the Yangtze begin. Here the party transferred to a houseboat, such 
as are used in ascending the rapids, and on the r2th began the voyage 
up through the gorges of the river. The boats are drawn through the 
rapids with ropes by coolies. The distance from Ichang to Wanhsien, 
203 miles, was traversed in this way by the party in seven days; a little 
more than half the time ordinarily allowed for this journey. On March 19 
Wanhsien was reached. From this point the party struck across country 
for Chentu, traveling in chairs carried by coolies, and stopping at night 
at Chinese inns. Leaving Wanhsien March 20, the party, with its servants 
and bearers, reached Chentu April 3, having covered the distance, per- 
haps 350 miles, in two weeks. 

Professor Burton spent ten days in Chentu investigating the educa- 
tional situation, visiting government and missionary institutions, and con- 
sulting with the local educators. Addresses were delivered in Chentu by 
Professor Chamberlin on “Some Principles of Education,” and ‘‘The 
Geology of China,” and by Professor Burton on ‘University Education 
in America” and ‘‘The Meaning of Liberty.”” While the commissioners 
were so fully occupied with their investigation that they had little leisure 
for speaking and lecturing, at many points they were met with invitations 
to speak which it was impossible for them to decline. 

On April 14, the party left Chentu by chair, and proceeded to Kiang 
Chau, which they reached on the 15th. There they took a houseboat on 
the Min River, and descended it into the Yangtze, touching at Kiating and 
Chung King. At Ichang they left the houseboat and proceeded by steamer 
to Hankow. Hankow was reached on May 3, a little more than eight 
weeks after leaving it for the journey up the river. 

After visiting Changsha and Nanking, Professor Burton returned to 
Shanghai, and then proceeded to Peking, where he met Professor Cham- 
berlin again. The visit of the commissioners was reported by the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches as completing the first comprehensive examination 
into state education in China. Professor Burton had traveled 15,000 
miles, and visited fourteen provinces. On June 7 Professor Burton left 
Peking for Mukden, intending to proceed thence, by way of Korea, to 
Japan. On July 6 he was in Tokyo, where a reception was given him by 
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Count Okuma and eighty prominent educators. He is to reach San Fran- 
cisco, August 13. Professor Chamberlin returns by way of Siberia. 

Everywhere in China, as in India, the commissioners were not only 
shown every social courtesy, but were importantly aided in their investiga- 
tion by government officials, missionaries, and other friends of education. 
It is reasonable to believe that their results, so systematically and com- 
prehensively secured, will have an important bearing upon the problems 
of oriental education. The announcement of these results will be awaited 
with great interest. 


A MOVEMENT is on foot to raise by subscription the necessary funds 
for the painting of a portrait of Professor S. R. Driver, which is to be 
presented to Oxford University, which for the past twenty-seven years 
he has honored by his tenure of office as Regius Professor of Hebrew. 

Rev. C. H. W. Jouns, Litt.D., has recently been elected to a fellow- 
ship at Jesus College, Cambridge University. He has long been fellow 
and lecturer in Assyriology at Queen’s College, Cambridge. Little 
attention has been paid to Assyriology at Cambridge, and this establish- 
ment of an endowment for this study in Jesus College is worthy of all 
praise. Dr. Johns ranks high in his department of scholarship. 

Dr. J. Renpet Harris has been elected to an honorary fellowship 
in Clare College, Cambridge, where he was once a fellow. His work in 
early Christian literature is known to all students of that subject. 

PROFESSOR GEORGE ADAM SMITH has just closed his work as a regular 
instructor in the Department of Old Testament at the University of Chicago 
for the first term of the Summer Quarter. His classes were largely attended 
and his work greatly appreciated. He will visit the Pacific Coast, lecturing 
at various institutions, before his return to Scotland. 

Tue American School of Archaeology at Jerusalem has had a very 
successful year. The number of students in residence under the director- 
ship of Professor Robert Francis Harper was eight during the entire session 
and four others for the latter part of the year. Most of the time was 
spent in touring, all previous records of mileage being surpassed. The 
most important advance step taken this year is the purchase of a piece 
of land as the permanent site for the school. ' This land is located north 
of the Jaffa gate on the old Nablous road in the Mohammedan section of 
the city. The director for the coming year is Professor Richard Gott- 
heil, of Columbia University. 


Book Rediews 


The Teaching of Jesus About the Future; According to the 
Synoptic Gospels. By Henry Burton SHARMAN, PH.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1909. Pp. 382. 
$3.26 postpaid. 

This book is a credit to American scholarship. The careful study of 
it cannot but prove a valuable discipline in the critical reading of the gospels. 
Comparisons such as it is absolutely necessary to make between the different 
gospels are here made with tact and judgment. Distinctions which must 
inevitably be attempted between what Jesus actually said and what is 
incorrectly attributed to him are drawn with reserve, yet without fear, and 
in a persuasive, and I should say on the whole in a convincing, way. It is 
true that this region of the gospel records is the one in which it is easiest, 
and not the one in which it is for us most important, to make such distinc- 
tions. It is not the most important because it is not for information about 
the future that we are now returning to the teachings of Jesus. It is the 
easiest because it is in matters of eschatology that the influence of current 
Jewish ideas, of early Christian needs and hopes, and of the course of events, 
can most clearly be traced; but also because the things which historica] 
evidence renders it least probable that Jesus uttered are for the most part 
just those which we would wish him not to have uttered. But just because 


_ it is easiest, it is the region where criticism may best enter and most suc- 


cessfully prove its rights and uses. 

The results which Mr. Sharman reaches will be to many minds welcome 
as a genuine aid to faith. They form a defense of Jesus against the charge 
that he shared the extravagant messianic ideas and the fanatical hopes of his 
people. Jesus predicted the destruction of Jerusalem. Like Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, he saw that his nation was bringing destruction upon itself 
through political restlessness and ambition. These tendencies were now 
embodied in the party of the Zealots. Against their messianic pretensions 
Jesus warned his disciples, and prepared them to meet the impending 
calamities. The hoped-for Day of the Lord would not come, as the 
Zealots claimed, through revolt against Rome. It would come suddenly. 
without sign or warning, finding men in their daily walk, and deciding 
each man’s destiny. This last day Jesus called the Day of the Son of Man; 
but he did not identify this coming judge with himself, nor did he say 
that the day was near, but rather that no one but God knew the time of 
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its coming. Though he warned his disciples of persecutions, he promised 
within their lifetime great conquests of his truth, a rapid growth of the 
kingdom of God. These three predictions, the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Day of the Son of Man, the coming of the kingdom of God, were to 
Jesus entirely distinct. Their confusion is due to later misunderstandings. 
Beyond these three things, and the fact of a life after death, the forecast 
of Jesus did not go. Descriptions of the last judgment, of Paradise and 
Gehenna, are due almost wholly to the First Evangelist, and are not 
genuine. 

Now, apart from some details, I find myself in agreement with these 
results, grateful to the writer for arguing them so ably, and inclined to rest 
with the expression of hope that the book may be widely read. Yet perhaps 
this advice may not be weakened, and the reading may even be made a 
little more interesting, if some points of criticism are added. Personally, 
then, I cannot but regret the acceptance of Professor Burton’s theory of 
the Synoptic Gospels of which the writer says that although it involved the 
rewriting of his book it did not affect the conclusions previously reached 
either in general or in particular. I fear that the first hundred pages, in 
which this theory is expounded, will prove an obstacle to many readers. 
Professor Burton’s work (1904), I need not say to readers of this journal, 
is a very able and important contribution to the Synoptic Problem, but it is 
not the prevailing view. Accepting Mark as a source of Matthew and 
Luke, the peculiarity of Burton’s theory lies in its treatment of the materials 
left in these two gospels after the subtraction of Mark. Only parts of these 
materials are common to the two gospels. The ruling critical theories 
agree in proceeding to construct a second main source (Q) on the basis only 
of these common parts. In Luke these are found chiefly in two sections, 
6:20—8:3 and 9:51—18:14, which however contain much besides, derived 
from unknown sources. 

In place of Q and the undefined sources of materials peculiar to Matthew 
and Luke, Burton supposes three sources. The first of the two sections 
of Luke forms the principal part of one of these sources, G, to which Luke 
3:7-18; 4:1-30; 5:1-11 are added. The second Luke section, as it 
stands, is a second source, P (adding only 19:1-28). The third source, M, 
Papias’ Logia, contains the material peculiar to Matthew. Matthew used 
the first source quite fully, but the second only by excerpts. The coincidence 
of Matthew and Luke in recording sayings of Jesus loses, therefore, all 
historical significance. All the material in Luke 9:51—18:14 stands on 
the same level historically, whether Matthew used it or not. Its occurrence 
in Matthew may help to fix the text of document P, but does not define 
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its contents, and does not carry us back to an earlier source. According 
to this theory almost all that the three gospels as they stand contain comes 
from one or other of the four sources. Any gospel may record a source 
more accurately, and any source may report a saying more correctly. 
Historical criticism is not much helped by this literary theory, and one is not 
surprised that the adoption of it should necessitate little change in results 
already reached by a comparison in every case of all the records, and a 
decision as to historical fact based, not on literary but on historical con- 
siderations. It would seem to me better, however, that such a study as this 
should keep in form the essential freedom from dependence on a particular 
synoptic theory which it actually has in substance. At the same time 
jt would seem desirable that the current two-source theory should have so 
much recognition as this, even from one who did not accept it, that the 
questions be raised and discussed whether or not the Q material (that 
which is actually common to Matthew and Luke apart from Mark) con- 
tains any distinct teaching on the subject under discussion. The recent 
studies of Wellhausen and Harnack have made this more imperative than 
ever. 

Mr. Sharman has modified Burton’s theory at one point. He recog- 
nizes in what is peculiar to Matthew, not only the source M, but also 
numerous editorial additions by the evangelist, in which his peculiar escha- 
tological views and interests intrude themselves into the gospel traditions. 
The elimination of these ideas and phrases of Matthew from the teaching of 
Jesus is an important feature in the book. But there is an almost equally 
characteristic eschatological conception in Luke’s gospel, of which due ac- 
count is hardly taken. It is the conception of a reversal of lot between rich 
and poor in the world to come, with the inference that the rewards of that 
world are to be earned by giving up one’s present possessions in alms. This 
idea of outward compensation, and this ascetic, almost monastic, choice of 
present poverty and suffering, is a departure by Luke, or by an important 
source of Luke, from earlier and better traditions of the words of Jesus. 
That this work of Luke is found in 6: 20-49 as well as in 9:51—18:14 is an 
argument against Burton’s separation of these sections into two independent 
documents. It is perhaps hardly fair to demand that so large a book 
should be made larger; yet one would like to add to the admirable exposi- 
tion of zealotism and of the political situation as a background for the 
teaching of Jesus, some fuller treatment of Jewish apocalyptical ideas; 
some justification of the statement that in the phrase, ‘‘the Day of the Son 
of Man,” Son of Man simply stands for Jehovah; even some fuller exposi- 
tion of Jesus’ conception of Messiahship. For after all, in the teaching of 
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Jesus about the future, the question with which we are most concerned, 
because of its bearing on our conception of his personality, is the question 
whether he claimed messiahship in the future sense, looking upon himself 
as the one destined to come as Messiah. But this critical question of 
‘future messiahship” can hardly be discussed apart from a study of his 
words as to his death and resurrection; and these topics Mr. Sharman 
expressly omits from the scope of his book. Perhaps this is less a criticism 
of the book than a recognition of the fact that the teaching of Jesus is so 
much a unity that it is hard to treat any one topic in it without making 
oneself responsible for the whole. This is not a treatise on the messianic 
self-consciousness of Jesus. We hope, however, that the writer will supple- 
ment it by some fuller adjustment and elucidation of his suggestions that 
the disciples believed Jesus to be Messiah (pp. 126 ff.); that a definite 
messianic interpretation of himself by Jesus was exceedingly rare (pp. 
131, 162); that he did not mean himself by Son of Man (p. 132); that he 
redefined the vocation of Messiah, as he did also the meaning of the king- 
dom of God (p. 315). From these hints as they stand it is not easy to 
construct an entirely consistent position. 

One omission remains which is not so easy to justify. The reader of 
this book will be sure to ask whether these bold separations between 
authentic and unauthentic sayings in the gospels are the writer’s individual 
opinions, or are in line with the views of other scholars. To be sure, well- 
considered reasons are better than long lists of authorities; yet it is well 
for a writer in this much-worked field to indicate his relation to other 
workers. As a matter of fact very many of the positions here well stated 
and ably defended are familiar to students in this field, and the work can be 
accepted as an able contribution to the common structure of modern New 
Testament scholarship. But the book would gain in effect if, for example, 
the discussions of the parables of the Tares and the Talents were put in 
relation to Jiilicher’s classical interpretations, with which in fact they 
largely agree; and if the brief treatment of the parables of the Great Supper 
and the Rich Man and Lazarus were supplemented from the same source. 
It must of course be confessed that any complete history of criticism would 
swell the book beyond reasonable bounds. 

The strength of the book lies in its emphasis on the historical occasion 
and setting of Jesus’ words about the future, in the skilful and persuasive 
way in which in detail the different records are compared and the original 
words recovered, and in the general defense of an ethical, in contrast to 
an apocalyptical, intepretation of the teachings of Jesus. I would urge 
the interest and importance of the study, and its value toward a right 
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understanding both of the nature of the gospel writings and of the mind of 
the Master. 


FRANK C. PORTER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
New Haven, Conn. 


A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament, for students familiar 
with the elements of Greek. By A. T. RoBERTsSON. New 
York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1908. Pp. xxix+ 240. 


From the preface we learn that the author’s object in publishing this 
short grammar is to supply the needs of those who have studied classical 
Greek and do not need an elementary grammar, but are not yet ready for 
the more critical minutiae of a book like Winer. The plan of the present 
grammar is determined by the object in view. Condensation is practiced 
as much as possible with clearness. The paradigms are not given, having 
been already acquired by the student, but brief discussions of New 
Testament variation in form occur. There is little criticism of the views 
of different grammarians. The space is reserved for the positive presenta- 
tion of the main points of New Testament grammar. The effort is made 
to put the chief facts in such a way as to enlist the interest of well-prepared 
men, who know Attic Greek. 

The preface is followed by a “‘brief bibliography” of six nages, in which 
the places of publication should have been given. In place of an index 
of subjects the table of contents is made very full. There are indices 
of New Testament passages and of some important Greek words. Of 
the horizon of the work, Dr. Robertson says: 


This grammar is written after much study of modern methods in philology 
and research. The results of modern study of comparative grammar, modern 
Greek, the inscriptions, the papyri, etc., are kept constantly in mind. I have not 
been able, for lack of space, to draw largely on these treasures by way of illus- 
tration. 


There are, of course, many grammars of New Testament Greek, so 
that when one wishes to add another to the list he can but repeat much 
that has been previously said. The main body of facts will not be new. 
The author of a new grammar, if he seeks to make any change, will find his 
efforts confined to changes in the method of arrangement and treatment. 
This grammar is divided into three parts—Introductory, Forms, and Syn- 
tax—the whole being divided into thirty-five chapters instead of the usual 
arrangement by sections under the three main divisions. The chief differ- 
ence between this and other New Testament grammars is found in the treat- 
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ment of the genitive and dative cases, and in the large use of the results 
of the study of the papyri and comparative grammar. 

Much emphasis is laid on the fact that the genitive and dative are com- 
posite cases, the genitive including the uses of the ablative, the dative the 
uses of the locative and instrumental, which they have absorbed. Bearing 
this fact in mind the student will not only better understand the uses of 
these cases, but will find the use of prepositions much less perplexing. The 
second difference between this and other grammars, namely the use of com- 
parative grammar for the purpose of illustration, is very marked, and it 
may be a question in how far this is valuable. For comparative grammar 
is a study not often pursued in college and seminary. In the condensed 
form in which the illustrations from Sanskrit, Zend, Armenian, Gothic, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, etc., necessarily appear in a short grammar the 
illustrations may often confuse the student unless he has a wide enough 
knowledge of comparative grammar to understand them. From the use 
of this grammar by a teacher who should supplement it by explanation and 
illustration it might well happen that a student would have his interest in 
comparative grammar awakened and thus be led to acquire a wider knowl- 
edge of languages in general and so a better knowledge of Greek in 
particular. 

Several simple typographical errors have been noted. I cannot find 
in Burton’s Moods and Tenses the statement credited to it, p. 156, sec. ro. 


HAMILTON ForD ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


UrBana, ILL. 


Biblical Criticism and Modern Thought; or, The Place of the Old 
Testament Documents in the Life of Today. By W. G. 
Jorpan. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribners, 1909. 
Pp. xi+317. $3.00. 

The nucleus of this book is a series of nine lectures addressed to the 
Theological Alumni Association of Queen’s University, Canada, in con- 
nection with the author’s appointment to the Chancellor’s Lectureship. 
These lectures are supplemented by some other previously published 
addresses and papers which treat of the same general theme. The book 
is accordingly addressed primarily to ministers and intelligent laymen and 
its purpose is to recommend the commonly accepted results of criticism 
to this class of readers. Professor Jordan sees in criticism a mediating 
agency between the old rationalism on the one hand and the old orthodoxy 
on the other. The book is thus apologetic in its purpose. The ground 
traversed is familiar to all professional students of the Old Testament 
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and nothing very new or original from their point of view is to be found 
in Professor Jordan’s discussions. What is required, however, in a work 
of this character, is thorough familiarity with the processes and results of 
contemporary scholarship, and this demand is amply satisfied. 

The book appears to fall into four main divisions, though these are 
not marked off by the author himself. (1) There are two introductory 
chapters on “The Present Outlook for Old Testament Interpretation” 
and “The Old Testament as a Problem.” In these chapters the historical 
method of interpretation is vindicated and the view of the Bible as a 
literature rather than as a canon is advanced. The problem of the Old 
Testament is to understand it as a literature on the background of general 
Semitic thought and culture. This naturally leads to (2) four chapters 
on ‘‘Archaeology and Criticism,” ‘“‘Assyriology and the Old Testament,” 
and “Babylon and the Bible” (two chapters). In this section Professor 
Jordan shows how the great discoveries of the last half-century in the 
Semitic Orient have influenced our views of the Bible. On the one hand 
the critical reconstructions are defended against the attacks of such 
archaeologists as Sayce and Pinches, and on the other hand the originality 
of the Old Testament religion is maintained against the pan-Babylonians, 
such as Delitzsch and Winckler. (3) In the third main division, which 
treats of ‘Early Hebrew Religion,” “Struggles and Survivals,”’ “‘ Historical 
Development,” and ‘‘The Significance of the Documentary Theory (of the 
Pentateuch),” the general thesis is maintained that, while the form of 
Hebrew religion is in many respects the same as that of contemporary 
peoples, the essence is different (illustrated at length out of the first chap- 
ters of Genesis). (4) The last four chapters on ‘‘ Criticism and Theology,” 
‘Criticism and the Preacher,” ‘‘ Modern Interpretation of Ancient Stories,” 
and ‘‘The Message of the Prophets,” are devoted to a discussion of some 
of the practical consequences of the modern view of the Old Testament. 

The spirit of the whole book is constructive. Professor Jordan frankly 
confesses that positive reconstruction must work its way through a pre- 
liminary stage of negative conclusions, but the real temper of the book 
is voiced in the interesting personal confession that ‘all through this book 
there has been with me the twofold conviction that there is something 
creative, that is, divine, in the movement of Hebrew history and the 
growth of the Israelitish religion and that this divine element is most 
clearly seen when we, as a result of a critical examination of the docu- 
ments, watch this distinctive faith fighting its way through all kinds of 
hindering circumstances and mutual entanglements” (p. 157). 

On two points a word of criticism may be allowed. The chapter 
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on “Criticism and Theology” is mainly a defense of criticism against 
Professor Orr’s charge of antisupernaturalism. But this is not just what 
was to be expected in view of the statement a few pages preceding that 
the great mass of historical material accumulated by criticism “‘will finally 
have a powerful influence on the study of the New Testament and on the 
reconstruction of Christian Theology” (p. 213). It is just this connec- 
tion between Old Testament criticism and Christian theology that many 
people instinctively feel and fear. For example, one of the corner-stones 
of the traditional Christian theology is the doctrine of the fall of man in 
Adam and the exegetical basis of this has been the combination of the 
first chapters of Genesis with Paul. If the modern criticism of Genesis 
is accepted, this doctrine must be revised, but nothing is said as to this 
or similar topics under the caption ‘‘Criticism and Theology.” The dis- 
cussion of the supernatural is an exceedingly important preliminary dis- 
cussion to a chapter on “Criticism and Theology,” but even here it seems 
to the present reviewer that Professor Jordan hardly passes beyond the 
plea of ‘not guilty” as against Professor Orr’s charge. Again in the 
chapter on “‘ Modern Interpretation of Ancient Stories”? Professor Jordan 
is quite clear as to the scientific impropriety of treating these stories in the 
pulpit in the way in which they have usually been treated. But is he so 
clear as to the homiletical gain from the modern view of these patriarchal 
narratives? The fact is, such stories as the Tower of Babel and Abraham’s 
Sacrifice of Isaac (the latter in itself one of the most marvelous of them all 
in its literary power and religious-historical interest) present very serious 
difficulties for pulpit use. 

The review of Orr’s book quoted on p. 288 as from the Expository 
Times is really from the American Journal of Theology for October, 1906.. 
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The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Picton, J. A. Man and the Bible. A Review of the Place of the Bible in Human 

History. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1909. Pp. 334. $2.00. 

An admirable book, concerned not with the question of the various versions and 
manuscripts about which so many books have been written, but with the far more 
interesting question of the attitude toward the Scriptures that has characterized the 
successive ages of the church’s history. 

ARTICLES 
Torrey, C.C. ‘The Ezra Story in its Original Sequence,” The American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures, July 1909, pp. 276-311. 
An attempt to reconstruct the narrative of Ezra’s doings in its original form. 


Coox, S. A. ‘Simeon and Levi: The Problem of the Old Testament,’’ American 
Journal of Theology, July, 1909, pp. 370-88. 


Barton, G. A. ‘Some Problems in Palestinian Topography,” Journal of Biblical 
Literature, 1909, Part I, pp. 26-33. 
A study of some recent identifications of Palestinian place-names. 


Woop, I. F. ‘‘Folk-Tales in Old Testament Narrative.” Jbid., pp. 34-41. 


A proposal to establish some valid tests for the discovery of folk-lore in the Old 
Testament. 


JAsTRow, Morris, JR. R06’eh and Hézeh in the Old Testament. Jbid., pp. 42-56. 

A careful study of these two Hebrew words for “seer,” which finds its conclusion 
in the proposition that the ‘“‘prophet” was distinguished from both of these classes 
by the fact that prophecy was not dependent upon “‘external means of divining the 
will and intention of the gods.” 


Ketso, J. A. The Unity of the Sanctuary in the Light of the Elephantine Papyri. 
Ibid., pp. 71-81. 

The author concludes that the Jews of Elephantine knew nothing at all of the 
existence of any law prohibiting the building of altars and shrines anywhere except 
at Jerusalem. The Deuteronomic law had not yet penetrated thither. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Axssott, Epwin A. The Message of the Son of Man. London: A. & C, Black, 

1909. Pp. xxii+166. 4s. 6d. 

Dr. Abbott’s extraordinary style and method are well known from his seven 
volumes of Diatessarica, or studies in the gospels. In the present volume, he sets 
forth an extended summary of the evidence for the meaning of the term ‘‘Son of Man” _ 
in the prophets, the later Jewish literature, and the New Testament. He follows this 
with “‘A Harmony of the Facts” in ten short chapters. The learning and originality 
of the discussions are undeniable. In general, Dr. Abbott’s contention is that Jesus’ 
use of the term is in line with that of the prophets, rather than with that of later litera- 
ture; and that he persistently used the term to fix attention upon the divine image 


in which man had been made, and which he sought to restore in all men, by the Spirit 
of God. 
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Rosertson, A. T. A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. New York: 

Armstrong, 1909. Pp. xxix+240. $1.50. 

Professor Robertson’s Grammar has been favorably received in many quarters, 
and is already out in a second edition. Many questionable positions set forth in the 
first edition still stand: ‘‘ There are three possible kinds of statement: definite, doubting, 
commanding;” “The Greek has two modes for doubting affirmation, the subjunctive 
and the optative;” ‘They are really different forms of the same mode, the mode of 
hesitating affirmation;” ‘‘There is no sequence of tenses in Greek, but a sequence 
of modes;” ‘The optative is not alone wish or will.”” The imperative is described as 
“commanding statement.”” This is to ignore the best recent work in historical syntax, 
and to introduce a novel terminology of very little meaning. ‘That the subjunctive 
is essentially hesitating and that the optative expresses will, are statements wide of 
the mark. outside of and kar idlay has the article uniformly as oi 
tio. (John 1:11).” But compare Acts 13:36; 28:30; I Cor. 7:7; 9:7; 15:38; 
Gal. 6:9; I Tim. 6:15; Tit. 1:3, which violate this uniformity. In substantive 
clauses ‘‘M% in the best documents is found only with the subjunctive in the New 
Testament” (p. 153). But see Col. 2:8. In the treatment of final clauses with 
pvarws, in which the Hort and Nestle texts are tacitly set aside, u#rws is said to be 
“used with the aorist indicative to express a design about a past event” (p. 152), 
and Gal. 2:2 and I Thess. 3:5 are cited. But the feeling of these clauses is not purpose 
but fear. The inclusion of the imperfect among “principal parts” is hardly intelligent. 
Matt. 7:22 is misquoted as év 7@ o@ dvduare (p. 76). In short we miss throughout 
the clear analysis and the precise and discriminating statement so necessary in gram- 
matical work. 


DAHNARDT, OsKAR. Natursagen: Eine Sammlung Naturdeutender Sagen, Miirchen, 
Fabeln, und Legenden. Band II: Sagen zum Neuen Testament. Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1909. Pp. xii+316. 

A valuable collection from a wide range of folk-lore, of nature-legends which 
have attached themselves to New Testament incidents. The whole is an interesting 
witness to the influence and free handling of the New Testament among the mediaeval 
peasantry. | 
Lewis, AGNES SmiTH. Codex Climaci Rescriptus.* Fragments of Sixth-Century 

Palestinian Texts of the Gospels, Acts, and St. Paul’s Epistles. Also Fragments 

of an Early Palestinian Lectionary of the Old Testament, etc. With seven 

facsimiles. (Horae Semiticae VIII.) Cambridge: University Press, 1909. 

Pp. xxxi+201. $3.50. 

From early Syriac palimpsests in her possession, Mrs. Lewis publishes consider- 
able parts of the Old and New Testaments in the Palestinian Syriac version, which 
it is now becoming clear covered substantially the whole Bible. Valuable new textual 
and canonical materials are supplied by this scholarly publication. 


ARTICLES 


WrvpiscH, Hans. Der Apokalyptiker Johannes als Begriinder der neutestament- 

lichen Kanons. Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, X (1909), 

2, pp. 148-74. 

The Apocalypse is declared the germ of the New Testament canon, since it was 
the earliest Christian book to claim scriptural authority for itself, and thus to familiarize 
early Christians with the notion of a distinctively Christian Scripture. 

RELATED SUBJECTS 
BOOKS 


MUNsTERBURG, Huco, The Eternal Values. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1909. 
Pp. xv+436. $2.50. 


An effort to demonstrate the existence of certain absolute values, that is values 
that hold good always and everywhere, being independent of personal volitions. ‘The 
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point of view is diametrically opposed to that of the prevailing pragmatic school of 
philosophers. Only those schooled in philosophic and metaphysical reasoning will 
find the book intelligible, and they will declare its method unphilosophical. The 
book is really a statement of the author’s personal convictions regarding the con- 
struction of the moral universe. 
BELLELI, L. An Independent Examination of the Assuan and Elephantine Aramaic 
Papyri. With eleven plates and two appendices on sundry items. London: Luzac 
& Co., 1909. Pp. 402. $1.80. 
An attempt to prove the famous papyri nothing but a forgery. Few scholars will 
be convinced by it, notwithstanding the author’s labor and ingenuity. The book is 
marred by poor proofreading and poor taste. 
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